







Does your present range meet 
all your top-burner cooking needs? 


Here’s what you should consider 
when shopping for a new one 


SAYS iy. ws 
HOME SERVICE SUPERVISOR, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 


TOP BURNER ARRANGEMENT GIANT AND SIMMER BURNERS 


O OC] |O O To suit your cooking preference, the new gas At rush hours, you may find the high-speed 
O f) > i ranges offer your choice of ’most any top Co giant burner particularly welcome. At other 

















burner arrangement. Burners on each side, times, the gentle simmer heat for “waterless” 
















00 Oo] lo000 for example, provide table service between; cooking. Or the merest pin-point flame just 

= Y staggered pattern permits use of several to keep foods warm. All top burners can be 

OO O}| |O O large utensils at the same time; grouped adjusted instantly to your choice of a thouv- 
burners allow spacious work areas. Models sand heats. 


include 4, 6 or 8 burners. 


GRIDDLE AND WORK SURFACES 
—, 
If your family is “pancake conscious”—or if PLAS 





skillets are too small for your frying needs Ze 
—you’'ll go for the built-in griddle. Special Pe 
burner assures even heat throughout.Groove ~<G@<? 

at sides drains off surplus fats. When not in ev 


use, griddle may be used for table surface. 





















EASY-TO-CLEAN BURNERS 


The new gas burners, made in rust-resistant 
or enamel finishes, are as easy to wipe off— 
or lift out and clean—as a china plate. Inside 
and out, the satiny smooth porcelain surfaces 
of the new gas ranges are a snap to keep 
spotless. 


You can be sure of cooking perfection 
with a Gas Range 


Only flame-perfect gas cookery offers you everything you want 
in one magnificent, completely automatic range. Look for the 
“CP” seal on the range you buy. It is your assurance of superb 
quality, the utmost in economy and all the finest, most modern 
features you are looking for. Among the many CP makes is a 
model to suit your needs best. It offers every modern discovery 
to give you the fastest, easiest, cleanest cooking you have ever 
known. Compare the many new features. Choose the CP Range 
that’s perfect for you at your gas company or appliance dealer’s. 
(CP Gas Range illustrated: Western- Holly) 


Sie up lo beiltr | 


; PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
for Coast Counties Gas and Electric Company, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
Southern California Gas Co., Southern Counties Gas Co. 
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Colorado River. 

The high mountainous watersheds 
of the Kings River Middle and South 
Forks are in the Park, as are also three 
magnificent groves of Big Trees. Cali- 
fornia teachers should become better 







acquainted with this unrivaled and 
unspoiled primitive wonderland. 


Photo courtesy Fresno County Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful 
parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 


You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 
economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in 
awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder 
you deserve flowers! 


We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve 
given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried 
to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 
by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work 
with you again during the coming school year, and 
during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 
greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 


1945 


31% 19% 50% 


Here is the record of a midwestern 
school in three consecutive annual 
surveys of children’s eating habits— 
dating from the introduction of a pro- 
gram of nutrition education. 

(From “HOW WELL FED ARE 
OUR CHILDREN?” a report on the 
eating habits of 29,475 school children 
compiled by General Mills.) 
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... enjoy a delightful 
study in summer relaxation 


Make sure this summer finds you enjoying 
the maximum in vacation pleasure with a 
minimum of expense. You can combine fun, 
frolic, scenic beauty and historical locale in 
one grand tour via Continental Trailways. 
The budget-wise teacher consults the Friendly 
Trailways Man. 
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Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 


315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 
interested in going to 
and plan to leave about_____9SO. 
Name 
Street and Number 
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Now, while you’ve plenty of time 
to select the place and dates of your summer 
vacation trip, you'll enjoy a surprise when you 
talk plans over with your Friendly Trailways 
Man. He'll arrange your route, a convenient 
schedule and explain the saving you'll appre- 
ciate and enjoy. 


Ride in a big, modern air-conditioned bus... 

the finest on the highways...with the world’s 

“¢ Safest drivers. Relax in comfort-ease seats as 

S-& you travel on thru schedules arranged for your 
vacation convenience. 











The money you save can mean extra fun and 





Urge rT eS 
WITH Money TO SPARE 





SEND FOR CONTINENTAL’S 
TOUR ORGANIZER’S PLAN 
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THREE IMPORTANT MATTERS 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


FTER six weeks of struggle the Legislature finally turned down the tobacco tax by a 
A margin of one vote on the Senate floor. As a last-minute compromise about $5,000,- 

000 of new state aid was granted for transportation and growth. The financial needs 
of the schools were not met. The question which must now be answered is “Where do we 
go from here?” 


The possibility of submitting a Constitutional Amendment or an Initiative act to the 
people next November has been carefully assessed and the practical difficulties involved 
are insurmountable. The development of agreement on the part of all segments of the 
profession and of our several allied groups is this time a necessary preliminary to the ac- 
tual drafting of a proposal. 


The tobacco tax was our first attempt at this type of tax legislation. Profiting from 


this experience and with a careful study of the State’s tax structure a similar program can 
be successful in 1951. 


NEA Trip Offers Economy Rates 


HE CTA Special Party to the NEA Representative Assembly in St. Louis gives teachers 
Te opportunity to travel with the convention group with accommodations and rates to 
fit the taste or purse of everyone. Those who desire to travel by coach can still have avail- 
able all the special train accommodations offered to those who use the most expensive Pull- 
man facilities. This should be the largest CTA Special group ever to travel to the Summer 
Convention. (See Page 9 of this issue. ) 


Association Purchases Building 


HE Board of Directors has purchased a six-story, steel and concrete building at Sutter 
and Taylor Streets in San Francisco. The cost of the building, including necessary altera- 
tions, will be $325,000. The State Council voted in April to increase the dues $1 and to 
earmark the additional revenue to pay for the building. This significant step culminates 
a three-year study on the part of the Board of Directors. It will provide a headquarters 
building which should take care of the needs of the Association for many years to 


come. — A.F.C. 
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State Council of Education 


DUES RAISED $1 TO FINANCE STATE HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING; DR. REX TURNER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Digest of Annual Meeting, April 7, 8, San Francisco 


for the Association as authorized 

a year ago was announced by the 
CTA Board of Directors at the annual 
meeting of California Council of Edu- 
cation, April 7 and 8, San Francisco. 


Located on Sutter and Taylor 
Streets, only three blocks from present 
rented headquarters, the CTA build- 
ing is a 6-story steel and reinforced 
concrete structure, near the heart of 
the hotel section of the city. 


State Executive Secretary Arthur 
Corey revealed that the total cost, 
including purchase price and expenses 
of converting the top three floors for 
the Association offices and meeting- 
rooms, would be less than $325,000, 
as compared to the million-dollar in- 
vestment considered last year. 


P URCHASE of a permanent home 


Financing Voted 


To assist in financing the purchase, 
the Council adopted the recommenda- 
tion made by the special committee on 
dues and services, voting unanimously 
to add $1 to the membership fee, ear- 
marked for this purpose until the debt 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 





is retired. Rental of other space in 
the building will pay all maintenance 
costs and real estate taxes, it was 


declared. 


Jack Rees, chairman of the special 
committee, estimated that the CTA 
would own its headquarters building, 
debt-free, within 5 years under this 
plan. 


Dr. Corey said further that the 
Association could be sure of being 
moved to the new headquarters within 
a year, well ahead of the time delegates 
arrive for the 1951 NEA convention, 
with some possibility that at least a 
part of the shift might be made in late 
summer, 1950. 


Except for the $1 dues increase for 
the building fund, Rees reported that 
his committee would continue its study 
of the services members desired from 
the CTA, and would report next year 
on the program which it believed was 
generally desired and the dues increase 
such a program would involve. 


Directors Elect Officers 


Following the Council sessions at 
the Palace hotel, the Board of Direc- 
tors elected Dr. Rex Turner, Oakland, 
as the 1950-51 president of the Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Erwin Dann, 
Fresno, who completed his third year 
in that office and was not a candidate 
for re-election. Dr. Turner has been a 
member of the board since 1947 and 
is now ending his year as Bay Section 
president. 


W. A. Chessall, Ukiah, was chosen 
vice-president, succeeding Miss Vera 
Hawkins, San Diego. This choice 
made Chessall the first North Coast 
Section representative on the board to 
attain one of the two top positions in 
the Association. 


Legislation Endorsed 


Reaffirming its stand in favor of the 
educational provisions of AB 65, the 
Council endorsed the action of the 
legislative committee in proposing a 
tobacco tax as a means of financing 
these proposals, and authorized the 
CTA legislative representatives to 
make specific adjustments as seemed 
necessary to obtain passage of the bill 
by the Senate. 


Council actions reaffirmed stands 
already taken on federal aid to educa, 
tion and opposition to the inclusion of 
teachers (who are covered by ade. 
quate retirement systems) in the fed. 
eral social security system. The Council 
also directed that a protest be sent to 
all California Congressmen condemn. 
ing the omission of this state from 
appropriations of Indian funds. 


Adopt 16 Salary Principles 


On the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on salary schedules and trends, 
the Council adopted the following 16 
principles of salary scheduling: 

1. Each district should establish a defi. 
nite salary schedule, known to the teachers 
and to the community. 


2. A salary schedule should be developed 
in terms of the basic concept of an annual 
salary at the professional level. 


3. The salary schedule should be devel- 
oped by cooperative action of the board, the 
administration, and the teachers. 

4. The salary schedule should be based 
primarily on preparation and experience. 


5. Whenever one or more districts of 
different grade levels are governed by the 
same board, the same salary schedules should 
be used for all teachers. 


6. To advance on the salary schedule, 
each teacher should furnish evidence of 
professional growth. 


7, Change in placement from one class 
to another, or from one step to another 
within a class, should be accomplished on 
an annual basis at a fixed point in the fiscal 
year. 

8. Each district should have an “Evalua- 
tion Committee” composed of teachers and 
administrators, to pass on professional 
growth or advancement on the salary 
schedule. 

9. The salary committee should be a 
continuing committee for annual review of 
the salary schedule. 

10. New salary schedules should at once 
place the individual teacher where his prepa 
ration and experience entitles him. 


11. In drawing up a salary schedule, the 
entire teaching group should not be penal- 
ized because of the inadequacies of a few of 
its members. 

12. Full recognition should be accorded 
previous California experience outside the 
district. 

13. It is recommended that annual incre: 
ments be not less than $200. 


14. In adopting a new salary schedule, 
no teacher should be penalized or lowered 
in pay for readjustment on the schedule. 

Sex, race and creed have no place in the 
development of a salary schedule. 


16. There should be included as a part 
of the salary schedule or administrative code, 
definite statements relating to the district 
policy on such matters as frequency of pay’ 
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ment, deductions, absence from duty, sick 
leave, bereavement leave, sabbaticals and 


retirement. 


Teacher Shortage Studied 


Three resolutions proposed by the 
committee on teacher education and 
professional standards were adopted 
by the Council, all designed to aid in 
meeting the shortage of elementary 
teachers: 

Three resolutions proposed by the 
committee on teacher education and 
rofessional standards were adopted 
by the Council, all designed to aid in 
meeting the shortage of elementary 
teachers: 

1. The California Teachers Associa- 
tion will urge teacher education insti- 
tutions to implement the offering of 
the conversion program from second- 
ary to elementary credentials this 
summer, and urge school administra- 
tors to cooperate in providing practice 
teaching facilities. 

2. The CTA will continue to 
emphasize single-salary schedules and 
improvement in the elementary teacher 
program and load as factors in reliev- 
ing the shortage of elementary teachers. 


3, The committee on teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards, as a 
long range program, will study the 
5-year parity preparation for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and the 
common credential. 


Voluntary Fund Established 


Though several members questioned 
whether such a fund could be used 
under procedures and regulations now 
in force, the Council voted to establish 
a fund to supplement the incomes of 
teachers from countries where inade- 
quate monies are available, and to 
stimulate an increase in the number of 
exchange teachers. 


Money for this fund will come from 
$1 contributions by individual mem- 
bers, and the state board of directors 
was given full administration. How- 
ever, no procedures to be used in 
handling requests or granting alloca- 
tions were proposed, except that local 
associations wishing to participate 
should make the collection and for- 
ward the money to state headquarters. 

In adopting the International rela- 
tions committee report, the Council 
also urged all local associations to par- 
ticipate in the CARE book program 
as a practical means of implementing 
the UNESCO program, and proposed 
that international relations sections be 
included in leadership-training work- 
shops and conferences. 


Recommended as a means of increas- 
ing teacher security in rural areas, a 
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committee was created to study the 
problems and procedures of setting 
local standards and appraising teachers 
and administrators. The committee 
will include members of the Tenure 
committee, authors of the proposal. 


Another special committee came 
from the joint recommendation of the 
Classroom Department presidents and 
the Public Relations committee. This 
committee was created to work closely 
with the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education in 
developing units of work for primary, 
junior high, and senior high levels to 
provide youth with an understanding 
of the importance of the public school 
system in perpetuating the American 
way of life. 


The Public Relations committee also 
called attention to the public relations 
importance of the two million parents 
whose children are yet to enroll in the 
schools, and urged that all districts 
prepare pamphlets and information to 
be issued to parents on the first day 
the child enters kindergarten or first 
grade. 


Candidates Endorsed 


Two Californians received Council 
endorsement for important NEA 
offices. Miss Mary Virginia Morris, 
Los Angeles,a CTA state director and 
regional director of the NEA Class- 
room Teachers Department, again 
received statewide support in her bid 
for the NEA Classroom Department 
presidency. The election will be held 
Monday, July 3, at the convention in 
St. Louis. 


John King, Central Section secretary 
and a teacher at East Bakersfield High 
School, was endorsed for membership 
on the National Commission on 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


All incumbents whose terms on the 
state board of directors expired this 
year were renominated by their Sec- 
tions and re-elected by the Council. 


W. A. Chessall, Vice-President 


CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Items re Meetings of March 18, 19, April 8 


HE Board voted to purchase a State 
Headquarters building, located at 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Voted to assist the County Superin- 
tendents in an appeal to the Supreme 
Court regarding salary adjustments. 


Granted charters to local teachers 
associations, listed on Page 8. 


Authorized a workshop for the CTA 
Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


Authorized the State Executive 
Secretary to obtain copyright of the 
California Journal of Educational Re- - 
search. 


Decided that California Teachers 
Association will assume the leadership 
in preparing for the NEA Convention 
in 1951, to assist San Francisco in 
entertaining the delegates. 


Teacher Exchange Program Contributions 


ee are given the opportunity to contribute $1 each for the 


expansion of the Teacher Exchange program in California. 


CTA State 


Council of Education, at its recent meeting, authorized this action at request 
of the International Relations Committee. 

California teachers gave $30,000 to the Overseas Teachers Relief Fund. 
A similar response would make it possible to extend the Exchange Teacher 
program so that Latin American and Asiatic neighbors may be included. 

Your dollar can (1) be your vote for the enlargement of the program, 
(2) give a California teacher, who otherwise would not have the chance, an 
opportunity to gain and give first-hand experience and knowledge of some 


world neighbor. 


Contributions are being collected by local teachers clubs and forwarded 
by them to CTA State Office; for further details address Mrs. Helen von 
Garden, State Chairman, CTA International Relations Committee, St. Helena, 


California. 





ADDITIONAL STATE AID 
By Robert E. McKay 


Emerging as the only victors in an 
involved battle over the proposed levy 
‘of a state tobacco tax to finance school 
and county needs, educational forces 
came away from the recent special 
session of the State Legislature with 
an additional $4,650,000 .in badly- 
needed state aid. 


An eleventh-hour compromise on 
the CTA-sponsored Dunn bill (AB 
65) gave the schools an extra $3,350,- 
000 for excessive growth and $1,300,- 
000 for transportation. 

The tobacco tax plan, after sur- 
viving six legislative committees and 
receiving a 58-14 vote of approval on 
the Assembly floor, finally died in the 
Senate. No vote was ever taken in 
the upper house on the tax bill itself, 
but a test vote on acounty welfare 
measure which had been attached to 
the CTA program failed by one vote 
of receiving the required two-thirds 
majority. As a result, the tax features 
were amended out of the Dunn bill. 

Consequently the school aid pro- 
gram was cut from its original goal of 
$29,500,000; the county aid program 
was killed entirely, and the tobacco 
industry was defeated in its attempt 
to use AB 65 to enact a fair trade 


Assemblyman Francis Dunn Jr. 
Author of AB 65 









Report On The Legislature 


SCHOOL FORCES WIN OVER $4! MILLION IN 


practice and state license law for 
cigarette dealers. Representatives of 
the industry said in Sacramento that 
they would withdraw their opposition 
if the fair trade provisions were in- 
cluded and the tax were limited to 
cigarettes. 


In addition to increasing state aid 
by nearly $5,000,000 the schools 
scored another important victory. 
They were successful in eliminating 
the termination date which in the past 
has made school finance a year-to-year 
problem. As a result the provisions 
for additional money for growth and 
transportation remain in the law and 
the 1951-52 state budget will contain 
money for those purposes over and 
above the constitutionally required 
amounts. 


Growth Formula 


Of the new money for growth 
$3,000,000 will be for elementary 
schools, and $350,000 for high schools. 
The money will be distributed not 
later than March 1 to districts which 
qualify. Elementary districts need 
only report their qualifying growth to 
obtain the money, but high school 
districts must apply. 


Districts with low assessed valua- 
tion per unit of ADA will receive 
more money than those with higher 
valuation which will be required to 
absorb an increasingly greater amount 
of the growth before receiving state 
aid. 

A district with $1,000 or less 
assessed valuation per child will be 
fully reimbursed for growth; one with 
between $1,000 and $2,000 value will 
have to absorb the first 1% of growth; 
one with between $2,000 and $3,000, 
2% of growth, and so on, with the 
amount which must be absorbed by 
the district increasing 1% with each 
$1,000 of increased valuation. 


Transportation 


No district will be required to meet 
from local resources transportation 
costs in excess of the amount that 
would be raised by a five-cent tax rate. 
The way it works is this: a district 
pays up to what a two-cent tax rate 
would yield; the state then pays half 
of the cost between a two-cent and 
an eight-cent levy; and all of the cost 
above eight cents. 

For unified districts providing trans- 





portation at two levels or two districts 
wih identical boards the district pays 
the first 3 cents; the state pays half 
between 3 and 12 cents, and all above 
12; for a unified district Operating at 
3 levels the district pays the first 4 
cents; the state pays half of the cog 
between 4 and 16 cents and all above 
16. 


Foundation Programs 


No changes were made in existing 
foundation programs except that for 
elementary districts with very low 
assessed valuation a $160 program is 
guaranteed with a 70c tax rate instead 
of a $153 program with a 55c rate, 


Other Bills 


In addition to passing AB 65 the 
Legislature took the following actions 
on educational matters: 

Extended child care centers until 
next February 15, giving an appro. 
priation of $3,000,000; and authorized 
counties to levy a tax after the above 
date for support of the centers. 

Appropriated money to pay super: 
vising teachers handling student teach- 
ers from San Jose and Los Angeles 
State Colleges. 


Refused to provide money to put 
into effect the 1949 law calling for 
equalization of assessed values. 


Amended the building aid law to 
provide that a district which qualifies 
as to bonds outstanding at the time 
of the provisional apportionment 
shall be considered qualified for aid 
even if the assessed value increases 
prior to final apportionment; also pro- 
vided that the state could make prog: 
ress payments to the districts. 


LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


Charters Granted by CTA Board of 
Directors, March 18 and April 8, 1950 


137. Burrough’s Educational 
(China Lake). 

138. Sanger Elementary Teachers Club. 

139. Wasco Union High School Teachers 
Association. 

140. Corcoran Faculty Association. 

141. Fair-Ed Teachers Club (Bakersfield). 

142. San Mateo Elementary Teachers Av 
sociation. 

143. Teachers Association, San Mateo 
Union High School District. 

144. Kingsburg Elementary Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

145. Cajon Valley Teachers Association 
(El Cajon). 

146. Lynwood Elementary Teachers Club. 

147. Escondido Elementary Teachers Asso 
ciation. 

148. Greenfield Teachers Club (Bakers 
field). 

149. Teachers Association of Kern County 
Superintendent of Schools Office. 

150. Associated Teachers of Placer. 

151. Tehama County Educational Associa’ 
tion. 

152. Yuba County Educational Association. 

153. Arvin High School Faculty Club. 

154. Woodlake Teachers Association. 


Association 
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JOIN THE GANG 


California Teachers 
Association Special Party 
To the NEA Convention 
St. Louis 1950 


ps think! You can make the round 
trip with our own special party in 
our own special cars for as little as 
$88.61 (tax included) in air-condi- 
tioned Tourist Pullmans with upper 
and lower berths, our own first-class 
Standard Pullmans with upper and 
lower berths, compartments, drawing- 
roms, and a complete Duplex 
Roomette car. Duplex Roomettes are 
small private rooms with all facilities 
in the room, and only slightly higher 
price than a standard Pullman lower 
berth. 

All Pullman cars will operate 
through from Los Angeles to St. 
Louis with no change enroute. Chair- 
car passengers will make one easy 
change at Kansas City from our special 


Santa Fe air-conditional coach to our 
special Wabash coach. 


Delegates from San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Bay Area points and San Joa- 
quin Valley will ride the streamlined 
Golden Gate in a special reserved 
chair-car and join the Southern Cali- 
fornia party at Barstow at 6:00 p.m. 


Other features of our Special will 
be our own Special Santa Fe diner 
serving famous Fred Harvey meals 
and our own exclusive Santa Fe 
Lounge car. Plan now to join your 
NEA and CTA delegates and officers 
for a real FUN trip to the NEA Con- 
vention. Faster and better than ever 
and the lowest cost in years. 


There is a wide choice of return 
routes that may be. used. Delegates 
using chair-car on going trip may re- 
turn on any one of the many stream- 
lined coach trains including the Santa 
Fe famous El Capitan. 


See your local Santa Fe agent now 
for reservations and assistance in plan- 
ning your return trip, or write Russ 
Brown, City Passenger Agent, Santa 
Fe Railway, 136 Geary Street, San 
Francisco. 


SCHEDULE 


. San Francisco ................ Santa 
. Oakland 

. Berkeley 

. Richmond 

De PIRTEMNE 2s hoc scSasuccatncnapioons Santa 
. Stockton 

. Merced 

. Fresno 

. Hanford 

. Bakersfield 


. Barstow 


7:45 a.m. 
8:07 a.m. 
8:17 a.m. 
8:35 a.m. 
8:48 a.m. 
10:08 a.m. 
11:09 a.m. 
12:08 p.m. 
12:48 p.m. 
2:20 p.m. 
6:10 p.m. 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thuhsday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 


(Northern California Party Consolidates with Seuthenn California Party at Barstow) 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 


Lv. San Diego 
. Santa Ana 
. Fullerton 


(San Diego Group Consolidates with Los Angeles Party at Fullerton) 


. Los Angeles 
. Fullerton 
. Riverside 
. San Bernardino 
PRISON sos ctccsi ds ccs exes Santa 
. Barstow 
Ar. Kansas City 
. Kansas City 
. St. Louis 


11:45 a.m. 
1:32 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


June 29 
June 29 
June 29 


1:30 p.m. 
2:10 p.m. 
3:05 p.m. 
3:40 p.m. 
5:55 p.m. 
6:25 p.m. 
6:30 a.m. 
8:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 


June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 


RAIL FARES SAN FRANCISCO TO ST. LOUIS 


Round Trip Firet Clase. ...........00..:<.-scecs--ss-+0 $108.35 
Ae War ee ies cee 
Round Trip Intermediate (Tourist)............ i 


One Way Intermediate (Tourist) 
Round Trip Coach 
One Way Coach 


Tax 
$16.25 
10.68 
13.33 
9.16 
11.56 
6.72 


Fare 


TAT 
88.85 


ONE WAY PULLMAN FARES (Fares same in both directions) 


Duplex Roomette 

Standard Lower Berth 
Standard Upper Berth.. 
Drawing Room (2 or more) 
Compartment (2 or more) 
Tourist Lower 

Tourist Upper 
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A WELCOME 
DISTURBANCE 


By Frances Pryor, Remedial Reading 
Teacher, La Canada, Los Angeles County 


Hip room was still except for the occa- 
sional sounding of words as the children 
wrote them. Suddenly a spontaneous laugh 
was heard. It came from Peter, who was 
giggling out loud at the story he was read- 
ing, and in a difficult third-grade book! 


No teacher ever “appreciated” a disturb- 
ance as I did that one. Peter was so en- 
grossed in his book that he didn’t even look 
up and apparently the outburst went un- 
noticed by the children, but no laugh I 
can recall ever made me happier. 


A year ago, when Peter came for reme- 
dial work, his coordination was so poor that 
he could hardly hold a book. He was in 
the third grade but had a sight vocabulary 
of less than 50 words. He had been out 
of school for extended periods and he was 
too far behind the class to catch up, even 
with the help of his very understanding 
teacher. Not only was Peter behind in his 
school work but he couldn't play with the 
boys. At physical education time he would 
often try to beg off with a sore arm, or with 


the excuse that he was just getting over a 
cold. 


In talking with Peter’s mother I sug- 
gested that she buy a kickball and practice 
with him. She was very cooperative and 
thought the suggestion a good one. She 
added that the exercise would benefit her 
too! 


A few weeks later I went up on the 
field with Peter and “warmed” him up 
before the boys gathered for physical ed. 
I tipped the coach off to my plan and 
Peter had his chance to kick. A half-hour 
later Peter came running into my room: 
“Miss Pryor, I kicked and I got home.” 
He was out of breath and his face was red; 
his eyes danced and his curly head was 
wet. His clothes were dirty, for once, but 
he was radiant. 


You might ask, “What has this to do 
with reading?” If you could have seen the 
eagerness with which he learned words to 
write his story about the game you would 
have the answer. “I know how to kick. I 
made third base. I got home. I like kick- 
ball.” His sight vocabulary jumped up in 
a very few minutes. 


But even more important was the added 
security which this success gave him. He 
certainly became no top player — hasn't 
yet, and never will—but from that time on 
he has been the first on the field. In fact, 
he watches the clock a little too closely, 
putting away his materials a full 5 minutes 
before it is time to leave. 


The whole story of Peter’s learning to 
read is long and not so exciting as the 
kickball chapter. He wrote many “stories” 
and learned the words as they were needed 
by the kinesthetic method. The “stories” 
were typed within 24 hours after they were 
written and the following day he read and 
illustrated them. In this way his sight 
vocabulary was gradually increased. 


Much of remedial work is necessarily 
slow and time-consuming, but the rewards 
are often very great. Certainly Peter 
“touched goal” last week when he uncon- 
sciously made such a welcome disturbance. 
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Teachers Retirement Salaries 


NOTES FROM CTA STATE RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


By Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley, Chairman 


N July 1, 1950, the new provi- 
O sions of the State Teachers 

Retirement Law became effec- 
tive. The State Committee wishes to 
remind members of the Retirement 
System that with the increase in cur- 
rent service credit from an annuity of 
75c to an annuity of $1.25 per year for 
each $100 of earned salary up to 
$5,000 per annum, will come a corre- 
sponding increase in members contri- 
butions to the Retirement Annuity 
Fund. 


The reduction of age from 63 to 60 
for participation in the benefits with- 
out application of a discount factor 
requires another substantial increase. 


The deduction of these increased 
contributions will apply to the salary 
warrants of August 1, and after. The 
old and new contribution rates appear 
in the accompanying table. 


The foregoing new rates of contri- 
bution, listed in columns 2 and 4, are 
effective under the Retirement Law, 
beginning July 1, 1950. To select the 
new rate of any member, it is neces- 
sary only to locate the current rate in 


columns 1 or 3 above, for men and 
women, respectively, and to take the 
rate in the next column to the right, 
directly opposite the current rate. 
Thus, a man now contributing 3% 
will contribute 5.73% beginning July 
1, 1950. 

Selection of the new rates accord- 
ing to the sex is necessary only when 
the old rate is 2.89, 2.93, 2.96, 3.24, 
3.28, 3.41, all of which appear in both 
the male and female columns. 

If members do not remember their 
contribution rates, they can determine 
their approximate annuity contribu- 
tions after June 30, 1950, by increas- 
ing their present contributions by 
91%. Thus, if present annuity con- 
tributions are $10 per month, they 
will be about $19.10 per month, be- 
ginning July 1, 1950, and assuming no 
change in salaries below $5,000 per 
year. 

The old rate still will apply to salary 
earned prior to July 1, 1950, even 
though paid after that date. The new 
rate applies only to salary earned after 
June 30, 1950, subject to the maxi- 
mum of $5,000 per year. 


Retirement Annuity Fund* Rates of Compensation in Percentage of Compensation. 
New Rates Effective July 1, 1950 


(1) (2) G) (4) 
Male Male Female Female 
Old New Old New 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
253 4.83 2.89 5.54 
2.55 4.88 2.93 5.60 
2.58 4.94 2.96 5.66 
2.61 4.99 2.99 5.73 
2.64 5.05 3.03 5.79 
2.67 5.10 3.06 5.86 
2.70 5.16 3.10 5.92 
aS 522 3.13 5.99 
2.76 S27 3.17 6.06 
2.79 5.34 3.21 6.13 
2.82 5.40 3.24 6.21 
2.86 5.46 3.28 6.28 
2.89 5.53 3.32 6.36 
2.93 5.59 3.36 6.44 
2.96 5.66 3.41 6.51 
3.00 5.73 3.45 6.59 
3.04 5.80 3.49 6.68 
3.08 5.88 3.53 6.76 
3.12 5.95 3.58 6.84 
3.16 6.03 3.62 6.93 


(1) (2) G) (4) 
Male Male Female Female 
Old New Old New 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
3.20 6.11 3.67 7.02 
3.24 6.18 3.72 aid 
3.28 6.27 3.76 7.20 
3.33 6.35 3.81 7.29 
3.37 6.43 3.86 7.38 
3.41 6.51 3.91 7.48 
3.46 6.60 3.96 TST 
3.50 6.69 4.01 7.67 
3.55 6.77 4.07 TAT 
3.60 6.86 4.12 7.87 
3.64 6.95 4.17 7.97 
3.69 7.03 4.22 8.07 
3.74 ZAZ 4.28 8.17 
3.79 dee 4.33 8.28 
3.83 7.31 4.39 8.38 
3.88 7.40 4.45 8.49 
3:93 7.49 4.50 8.59 
3.98 7.59 4.56 8.70 
4.03 7.68 4.62 8.81 
4.09 7.78 4.68 8.92 


* There is no change in the Permanent Fund contribution of $60 per year. 
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ANY teachers followed the rec. 

ommendations of the Committee 
that they have their prior service and 
the creditable out-of-state service ver. 
fied. Out-of-state service may be 
credited only if the teacher was 4 
member of the Retirement System on 
June 30, 1944, and if the service was 
rendered prior to July 1, 1944, 


These verifications are now being 
processed as rapidly as possible, but 
because of the increase in members 
the sudden increase in the amount 
of corespondence, and the recent 
changes in the law, some time will 
elapse before all the teachers receive 
replies from the Retirement System’s 
office in Sacramento. 


Cum for | Zz ear 


By Ruth Phelps, Teacher, Tustin Union 
High School, Orange County 


TEACHERS, do you feel frus- 
trated? Restless? Unhappy? Bit- 
ter? Do you have “those days” when 
things seem all wrong? When the 
students “get on your nerves”? 


Do you really want to do some- 
thing about it? 


Are you actually willing to open 
the doors of your mind and profit by 
a personal experience that parallels 
your own? 


After talking to a few teachers, | 
found that many would rather go on 
carrying their frustrations and trou 
bles than accept a solution as simple 
as the one I would like to share with 


anyone who is sincere in his desire to 
help himself. 


I have given up the doubtful “lux- 
ury” of fear, worry, restlessness, self 
seeking ambition, and frustration. 


All my life, until a few years ago, 
I have lived for some glorious future 
to be realized in the distant future. I 
worked hard to prepare myself for a 
career in another ficld. Teaching was 
the means to an end. 


After a terrific awakening and a 
revealing disillusionment I found to 
my amazement that teaching was, after 
all, my real vocation. I now find that 
teaching brings me more happiness 
and more of a feeling of completion 
and fulfillment than the other “glamor’ 
ous” career could ever have brought. 


One career meant working for myself 
in an egocentric world, while teaching 
is a “calling,” a service to all the people 
that a teacher contacts. Teaching to 
me, now, is an adventure in human 
beings—the most exciting human 
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beings in all the world — young people, 
specifically high school people. 

Every day is an adventure! A thrill- 
ing one! A teacher, like a mother, has 
the wonderful opportunity to learn 
every day —to learn better how to 
relate herself to other people from her 
candid young students. She never 
grows old because each new class 
keeps her up-to-date. Each new class 
and each new student have something 
to offer to aid her progress. While 
a teacher teaches subject matter and 
glimpses of life, she gains knowledge 
in human relations from her students. 

But this did not come to me all at 
once. I had to experience a personal 
revolution and, shall I say, evolution, 
to discover the teaching technique 
that now gives me such daily joy. The 
basis of this daily joy is allowing God 
to guide my life. Every morning and 
night, I joyously and thoughtfully say 
the Lord’s Prayer. I try to realize the 
full import of those wonderful words 
of hope. I find that all my fears, all 
my worries, and all my former frus- 
trations have vanished, like the boogie- 
man of a little child’s dream. 

Now, the Master guides and domi- 
nates my life. I do what He would 
have me do. Specificaily, because of 
God's: profound love for me, I love 
my students; because I love them, 
their love is showered upon me, just 
as when a person smiles into a mirror, 
the reflection smiles back. 


When difficulties arise in the class- 
room, and I find it necessary to sug- 


‘ gest a change in behavior, my students 


accept the suggestion in good grace 
because they know I care about them. 
They accept the suggestion as coming 
from a second “mother” or a big sister, 
who knows their faults, but loves 
them just the same. 


My whole outlook on life has 
changed. It is so wonderful to have 
discarded former worries and little 
things that used to upset me. I no lon- 
ger feel the least sense of frustration, 
but instead I feel a sense of fulfillment 
—as one who has attained something 
tremendous, for which he has striven 
for ever so long. 


Turning our lives over to our 
Heavenly Father is so simple a way of 
solving life’s problems. We avoid so 
many mistakes and disappointments. 
Many of us, including myself, are 
liable to overlook this experience until 
we have a private A-Bomb explosion 
that rocks us out of the routine of 
our thinking and the habits of fear 
and worry that attach themselves to 
us, like barnacles. 


I feel like the Ancient Mariner, 
when at last the albatross (of frustra- 
(Please turn to Page 31) 
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TEACHER TURNOVER 


SURVEY OF TEACHER TURNOVER IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS OF UNDER 850 A.D.A. 


A Progress Report (as of April 7, 1950) by CTA Research Department 


of the CTA Tenure Committee, 
a brief preliminary report of 
this survey was presented. The report 
included a sampling of teacher turn- 
over data from 9 counties. It was 
expected at the time that the final 
report would be ready for the April, 
1950, meeting of the Committee. 
However, a combination of too much 
work and too few staff members has 
thwarted the Research Department in 
achieving this goal. Specifically, most 
of the time of the clerical staff has 
been devoted to the preparation of the 
annual CTA salary studies which, for 
obvious reasons, were given priority 
over the present study. 
In lieu of the completed survey we 
are presenting herewith a progress 


\ T the December, 1949, meeting 


report which contains the most signifi- 
cant turnover data. The final report, 
which will definitely be completed 
before next fall, will include not only 
the turnover data shown in this prog- 
ress report, but also the factors related 
to teacher turnover in the smaller 
school districts. The processing of this 
latter material will be machine-tabu- 
lated on IBM equipment. 


Some Pertinent Observations on 
Extent of Teacher Turnover 


The data in the accompanying table 
reveal that there has been a general 
downward trend in teacher turnover 
in small districts during the past 4 
years. The turnover of elementary 
teachers decreased from 32% in 1946 


Teacher Turnover in Thirty-seven California Counties 
(Per Cent Not Returning From Previous Year) 


Elementary High School 

1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 

County % % % % % % % %o 
ORR cea tod sass, Sat 7 11 17 16 21 17 16 6 
EE . seiiuditatansinsinsniiaiaisvshsaniei 33 67 0 33 —- oo —- —_ 
WII in sn sosssSticecenouckd delice 33 30 30 29 21 8 28 33 
NR a es 48 40 22 29 50 35 24 35 
Grint: Caste: ccc nicks 28 23 13 14 23 13 yy 29 
TE NON i anes a 14 19 35 31 38 11 50 38 
DR is) rea dd 34 35 29 27 29 26 28 20 
I oh anor et, 44 49 7 8 30 32 28 11 
MN URRELUIOUNEIE fcsclecirSia ies sdcdactaccetaabes 33 31 24 23 10 14 2 6 
RENE Sores steers ee 46 34 42 37 28 31 29 26 
DNs 2s 899 esse es 33 29 20 22 18 17 8 12 
NM i as tds ak con ob ode 40 23 30 29 93 44 65 24 
WAS AOS acces oe sce 33 23 28 16 38 23 6 5 
WRN = Sedo sso aed 26 35 31 32 50 60 30 20 
WRN oi cteses. ceshes ee 27 34 31 28 36 23 26 32 
RORURIOY cSeccneeen es 33 39 25 31 32 22 6 18 
MUR 68.9 ths is 14 46 42 33 36 31 24 — 
rN oe en Sa, 11 17 10 14 15 13 16 7 
NU ed ads ap ee ee 25 18 13 13 15 14 5 17 
San Bernardino ...................... 49 38 36 38 42 70 36 45 
Si NOON essa aa 31 40 27 28 28 28 25 26 
ee nan 32 33 32 24 37 30 yi 22 
San MRI esses aes 19 16 15 18 26 27 11 10 
Seasitah Pas AGS: .. cnc. ccscceicceccccunes 27 28 18 24 45 23 37 27 
SOE pS eee a ee nea 22 21 19 24 — — = — 
PCRS ORDA acc: sccectcsasiancdoudsoenes 22 35 33 21 — — — — 
SUI cago a 35 35 42 40 59 52 50 52 
WRI oo Seca Sk ka weer a 36 8 30 14 27 33 40 25 
IRINION ches erg ees 28 25 20 29 20 20 18 27 
NERNNRINEDY + 2i25c dere ssavescieesadeaacacn cans 28 36 8 13 — — — — 
SND: sossssinntsubsnectaisscunbsolmeiiebic 37 27.—. «24 30 15 24 15 12 
LS | ee eres peer esenene ree 44 37 32 26 26 43 27 18 
TREMAINE os Selinsed cquasssidi nis adacnienes 25 71 58 38 100 43 50 40 
TUM ccs as ae ttl ee 33 35 31 24 24 23 10 19 
GENIN betes tae a 38 47 36 28 23 22 15 12 
WON ehceki case ate ag oe 26 20 31 26 38 35 26 16 
NR UMRIRN oi feet ene ian 33 39 51 45 60 50 33 50 
STATE AVERAGE .............. 32 32 28 26 28 25 22 19 


to 26% in 1949. Comparable figures 
for the high school were 28% and 
19%. 


It is apparent that the extent of 
teacher turnover varies considerably 
from county to county within the 
State. Because some of the counties 
are small in size and employ relatively 
few teachers, variations in turnover in 
such counties are of little significance. 
(For example, the per cent of elemen- 
tary turnover in Alpine county dropped 
from 67 in 1947 to 0 in 1948, but there 
are only 3 teachers in the county.) 
Nevertheless, we find that the range 
of turnover remains relatively constant 


from year to year. For 1949 the range 
of turnover of elementary teachers was 
8% to 45%, and for high school 


teachers was 5% to 52%. 


Although the State average indicates 
a downward trend in teacher turnover 
in the smaller districts, it is to be noted 
that a reverse tendency is found in a 
few counties (Nevada, Yolo, Contra 
Costa, Merced). Expressed in statistical 
terms, the Statewide decrease in 
teacher turnover in small districts from 
1946 to 1949 has been 19% for the 
elementary teachers and 32% for high 
school teachers. 


CTA State Headquarters Staff at Work 


4. FIELD SERVICE 


ECRETARY to the field staff could be a lonely job, with the field representatives 
traveling more than 100,000 miles a year on the California highways, keeping a busy 


schedule of meetings, conferences, speeches, and investigations. 


That is, it could be 


lonesome for Elinor Shaw if there weren't so much to do. 


Taking the CTA program into the field to serve teachers, local associations, school 


districts, and even statewide organizations interested in education is the basic function of 


field service. 


Legislative representation, statewide public relations, conducting statewide 


campaigns and counseling districts in local campaigns, preparing and publishing “Action,” 


the “Legislative Letter,” and numerous bulletins and handbooks, are all part of field 


service functions. 


In 1949, Miss Shaw, portrayed here, had to keep track of 415 meetings or conferences 


the field men attended, type the pages of “Action,” “Freeways to Friendships,” and the 
two Salary Committee handbooks for lithographic printing, and carry on the secretarial 
work of the team of Robert McKay, Harry Fosdick, Robert Rees, and Ted Bass, with 
occasional suggestions from Harold Kingsley of Los Angeles, who spends part-time with 
field service. 


Miss Elinor Shaw, Secretary for CTA Field Service 









Cooperative 


At pocnnllces 


By Willie Belle Mason and Charles 
Chapman, Teachers, Washington Junior 
High School, Salinas, Monterey County 


AASSEMBLIES have become a happy 

experience for the students and 
faculty of our junior high school in 
Salinas. Students no longer moan 
when the assembly bell rings and 
teachers no longer begrudge the period 
given for this purpose from each 
crowded week. 


Programs have been transformed 
into lively, stimulating, enjoyable and 
profitable sessions in which students 
and teachers both participate. 


Once each week about 600 students 
gather to enjoy a program based on 
one of these 4 main ideas: student 
participation, creative beauty, voca- 
tional guidance, or audio-visual or 
correlating work from one of the 
departments of the school. 


Earlier in the year, one of our stu 
dent-participation programs featured 
folk dancing and was supervised by 
the city recreational director, Mrs. 
Ruth Wing. Teachers in charge of the 
assemblies at Washington contacted 
Mrs. Wing last fall and asked her to 
bring a group of dancers to the school, . 
but because of the difficulty in trans 
porting students from outlying areas, 
Mrs. Wing volunteered to develop a 
folk dancing group from our own 
young people. Fully understanding 
young people, she began with over 60 
students in “Mixers,” as she called 
them. 


Because students were not conscious 
of their partners in such dances they 
all joined in learning adaptability, 
sharing the things they do. Music and 
rhythm became a part of the life of 
many youngsters who previously had 
known very little. The real joy of 
dancing became paramount and was 
carried right into the assembly with 
students dancing on the stage — almost 
60 in all. 


Basic squares made up another recent 
program. You should see those young’ 
sters practicing! They really know 
their steps and try to do them well for 
the joy and entertainment of others. 
Educational? I should say so! Isn't 
education, after all, the art of human 
adjustment — the doing of the right 
thing at the right time? 


(Please turn ‘to Page 31) 
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‘HIDDEN TAXES” 
There Is No Such Thing! 


By Arnold E. Joyal,* Fresno State College 


an anomaly. The two words, 

“hidden” and “taxes,” do not go 
together. They are as contradictory as 
“deceitful honesty,” “impartital bias,” 
or “pugnacious pacifist.” The correct 
term is “indirect taxes.” This assertion 
with its implications is the essence of 
a bulletin prepared recently by the 
NEA Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance, under the title 
“Hidden Taxes.” The publication is 
the first in a series entitled “Immediate 
Problems in School Finance” and is 
distributed by the Research Division 
of the NEA. 


The term “hidden taxes” is appear- 
ing more and more frequently in the 
literature, according to the Commit- 
tee’s bulletin. Sometimes it refers to 
“indirect taxes.” But more often the 
reference is, or appears to be, planned 
deliberately by certain interests in 
order to create uneasiness about the 
tax situation. Most people regard any- 
thing which is hidden as something to 
be feared. “Hidden taxes” tends to 
implant a fear that tax spenders are 
exhausting the nation’s income by 
hidden or secret methods. The term 
appears to be a new and threatening 
tool in an extensive campaign pro- 
moted by tax-fighting groups. 


T= expression “hidden taxes” is 


A Specific Case 


This NEA bulletin, upon which this 
article and review is based, calls atten- 
tion to one specific instance in an 
article by James W. Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Home Builder's 
Association of Washington, D. C., in 
a publication called “Home Builder’s 
Monthly,” October, 1949. The title of 
this article is “Hidden Taxes.” The 
author indicates in the article that he 
is following in the “footsteps” of the 
Tax Foundation of New York City, a 
“non-profit institute which studies tax- 
ation.” The article tries to convince 
its readers that there are “hidden 


* President of Fresno State College and 
Chairman of the National Education Associ- 
ation Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. 
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taxes” to the extent of $2,000 con- 
cealed in the $10,250 purchase price 
of a two-bedroom home recently com- 
pleted in Maryland, adjacent to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


It contends that the situation result- 
ing from this “terrific tax impact” is 
disgraceful. It quotes Congressman 
Gwinn of New York as reporting that 
“many congressmen would like to have 
the people’s support in a rebellion 
against taxation —a rebellion against 
an incomprehensible, unmanageable, 
corrupt government, which is our own 
brand of world socialism.” The article 
points out that the approximately 
$2,000 of “hidden taxes” were gath- 
ered from 248 different taxes included 
secretly in the purchase price of the 
new home. The article further observes 
that if it were not for these so-called 
“unnecessary taxes,” one could pur- 
chase the home for only $8250. 


Misleading Figures 


Among the 248 different taxes 
allegedly hidden in the purchase price, 
the corporation income tax accounts 
for 19 “bites,” the individual income 
tax for 3 “bites,” the stamp tax for 18, 
the telephone tax for 22, and so on 
through a list of 26 kinds of taxes, to 
a total of 248. According to the 
article, the corporation income tax is 
paid by 19 different agencies, includ- 
ing the bank, title company, insurance 
company, developer, builder, lumber 
dealer, etc. Of course, the article might 
have been greatly extended to list the 
taxes paid by others having to do with 
the glass, plaster, wall paper, venetian 
blinds, tile, water, and everything else 
which went into the house. It does 
not do that, however. 


Everybody Pays Taxes 


Of course, everybody pays taxes. 
All the workers who help build the 
house pay taxes. The carpenter pays 
taxes on gasoline, on his purchases of 
tools, on his telephone bill, on his 
movie admissions, and so on. The car- 
penter’s wife buys a loaf of bread, the 
price for which includes taxes by the 


baker, deliveryman, and miller. Why 
stop with only 248 “hidden taxes’? 
One could easily extend the list to 
thousands. 


Public Services Imperative 


While the author of the article and 
the Tax Foundation seem to find fault 
with the “hidden taxes” in the $10,250 
new home, would they have it other- 
wise? Without the public services 
provided for the $2,000, the home 
would not be salable. However, the 
new home probably did sell for the 
$10,250. The builders were doubtless 
able to take their profits. Why? Well, 
principally because the home was in 
a desirable location, a location made 
possible by the taxes—for roads, 
street lights, and schools. 


We all want to kcep taxes at reason- 
able levels, compatible with modern 
needs. Obviously, tax fighters want to 
reduce taxes. But in order to reduce 
taxes, they want to eliminate impor- 
tant public services. Some people who 
fail to observe the fallacies in their 
arguments may use this article and 
others like it to urge unwise tax reduc- 
tion. Thoughtless “tax reduction” 
impairs public services, including edu- 
cational opportunities for children. 


The Potential Hazard 


“The expression, “hidden taxes,” 
should be subjected to a careful analy- 
sis every time it appears in the tax 
literature. It is a potential hazard in 
that it is a catchy phrase based on an 
argument which may sound plausible 
to some uninformed people, but an 
argument which is erroneous. Taxes 
in this country are not levied in secret. 
The procedure for enacting all taxes 
is direct, and it is well-known. New 
taxes are always discussed publicly and 
extensively before they are approved. 
Legislatures and government agencies 
generally hold public hearings and 
debates. The wisdom of the proposed 
new tax is argued pro and con at every 
stage. A vote is taken, and a majority 
controls. 


T is time that those who are inter- 

ested in public welfare and particu- 
larly in the welfare of our public 
schools should analyze the tax-fighting 
attacks of this kind, and give the 
public a clear picture of the true situa- 
tion as it exists. They should also 
show the public what the situation 
might be if short-sighted tax fighters 
produced doubts and confusion in the 
minds of citizens through the use of 
such anomalous terms as “hidden 
taxes.” 














T all came about because the super- 
visor stressed the value of music 
appreciation. Then the teacher discov- 
ered, among the fine recordings pro- 
vided by the Board of Education, an 
orchestral arrangement of tunes from 
Humperdinck’s opera, “Hansel and 
Gretel.” This she played for the sev- 
enth grade during music period. 

“I’ve heard that before!” 


“T have, too! I think it’s in the fifth 
grade music book.” 


Hot on the scent of “pupil initia- 
tive,” the teacher immediately sent for 
some fifth grade music books. Yes, 
there were the songs and a simplified 
dialogue from “Hansel and Gretel.” 


The class was ecstatic. Again and 
again the recordings were played, 
while feet tapped and hands clapped 
the intriguing rhythms. 


At the teacher’s suggestion that 
perhaps the class might enjoy produc- 
ing the operetta, there was a roar of 
enthusiastic approval. But “pupil initi- 
ative’’ was not to be conducive to that 
atmosphere of “serenity and poise” so 
favored in a “democratic climate.” . 

“Tl be Hansel!” 

“No, Pll be Hansel!” 

“And I'll be Gretel!” 

“No, I want to be Gretel!” 

“If I can’t be Gretel I won't be any- 
thing!” 

The teacher attempted to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. 

“It wouldn’t be right for me to 
choose —”” 

“Oh, yes, it would! Last year our 
teacher chose the ones she wanted for 
our plays.” 

“But I might not choose those you 
would want.” 

“That doesn’t matter! Please choose 
me for Gretel!” 


“No, I want —” 


Bedlam gradually subsided into a 
disgruntled murmur. 


Democratic Procedure 


“To be democratic,” the teacher 
continued, as though there had been 
no interruption, “to be really demo- 
cratic, all who wish should try out for 
the parts they would like in the 
operetta. Then those chosen by a 
majority of the class should have the 
parts.” 


What did it mean to vote demo- 
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An Operetta — Proving-Ground of Democracy 


By Mrs. Eva White, 7th Grade Teacher, Russell School, Hayward, Alameda County 


cratically? It meant to choose those 
best fitted for the characters and not 


to be influenced by personal likes and 
dislikes. 


The next day tryouts were held. 


For Hansel, “Wisecracker” was 
chosen by a large majority. Having 
been in a play the year before, he 
knew the value of speaking distinctly 
and acting the part. 


Second choice for Hansel was sensi- 
tive “Stubby,” who read the lines 
equally as well as “Wisecracker” and 
who wanted the part exceedingly: Be- 
cause of this, the teacher suggested 
that second choices might become 
understudies. The class approving the 
plan, “Stubby” became understudy for 
Hansel’s part. 


Voting for Gretel was close. “Un- 
predictable,” colored girl, lost by a few 
votes to “Obstinate,” Puerto Rican. 


“Amiable,” colored girl, was chosen 
for the Mother, while “Irascible,” a 
bossy girl of Indian and white blood, 
asked to be her understudy, since she 
had not been chosen for any of her 
favorite parts. 


For the Father, “Ambitious,” a shy 
Puerto Rican, was chosen, and “Vocif- 
erous,” since he wasn’t wanted for 
Hansel, agreed to be the Father's un- 
derstudy. 


A quiet Swiss girl received by far 
the most votes for the Witch's part, 
though pushy Exuberant,” a colored 
girl, read the lines much better. Popu- 
larity obviously drew the votes here. 


Accepting Responsibility 


Enthusiasm reigned as long as the 
cast was allowed to study the script 
during the reading period, but when 
it came time to complete the learning 
of parts at home, the ardor was 
dampened. 


“Wisecracker decided that he didn’t 
want to be Hansel after all, because 
it was too much work. And, one after 
another, the players in turn found 
excuses for not studying their lines. 
But the teacher was adamant. No 
more class time was to be allowed. 


Facing Difficulties 


When the cast felt they were ready, 
play practice was begun in the audito- 
rium where at once difficulties arose. 





Not the least of these were reverbera. 
tions from the back of the auditorium 
where the school cafeteria was sit. 
uated. 


Though lunchroom chatter and 
clatter practically drowned the voices 
of the players, practice continued, for 
noon was the only time available for 
rehearsals. 


However, play practice soon lost its 
novelty as the players discovered how 
much repetition was needed to ¢o- 
ordinate cues, continuity, and action, 
But, to compensate, the importance of 
individual responsibility began to be 
appreciated. 


Expectations Limited to Capacity 


It was about this time that “Stubby” 
declared that he didn’t want to be 
Hansel any more. Why? Because of 
the dance in Act I. 


“Why don’t you try to learn the 
dance?” begged the annoyed cast. 
And after days of arguing over the 
matter, Hansel at last exploded. 


“I won’t dance because I have to 
hold hands with Gretel! I won't hold 
hands with any girl!” 


“Oh,” remarked the teacher, casu- 
ally, “if that’s the trouble, why don't 
you dance with your hands on your 
hips? And Gretel can hold her skirt. 
No one will notice that the song says, 
‘Little brother, dance with me; both 
your hands in mine you see.’ No one 
will notice, I’m sure.” 


The matter was settled as easily as 
that, and Hansel was back “on the 
beam.” 


But now Puerto Rican Gretel re: 
fused to dance, though she knew the 
steps well. Moreover, she firmly de’ 
clined to rehearse any more. She knew 
her part well enough, she insisted. 
And no Gretel appeared at the next 
rehearsal. 

In desperation, the teacher hurried 
at once to the cafeteria where Gretel 
loved to work. There she was, wash: 
ing dishes. 

“Don’t you want to be in the play, 
Gretel?” encouraged the teacher. 

Gretel’s jaw slid forward ominously, 
and water dripped from the dish cloth 
she was clutching. 

“No!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! The class chose 


you because you play the part so well. 
But if you don’t want to be in the 
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operetta, you may go on with your 
work here then. You like this, don’t 
ou?” 

Gretel nodded and her face relaxed. 
In a moment responsibility greater 
than she could bear was exchanged for 
, job which brought satisfaction and 
happiness. And since it is true that 
in a democracy there are many oppor- 
tunities for service within one’s capac- 
ity, Gretel soon found even another 
place awaiting her. 


When one of the “angels” decided 
to drop out of the play because she 
would have to mend some rips in her 
robe, Ex-Gretel at once begged ear- 
nestly, “Oh, may I be the angel, then? 
I'd mend the robe right away!” (And 
the angel had not a word to say in 
the whole play!) 

“Of course, you may be the angel!” 
The teacher was as pleased as Gretel 
to think another place had been found 
where she could serve with satisfac- 
tion. 

Then came “Wisecracker,” who had 
first been chosen for the lead in the 
operetta. Could he be the Sandman? 
Surely he could be the Sandman, 
(though the Sandman was the least 
important character of all). 


Goals were changing kaleidoscopi- 
cally. “Ambitious” Puerto Rican, 
becoming more and more selfcon- 
scious, finally burst out, “I just can’t 
be the Father here at the big school. 
There’s too many kids! But I could be 
him at the little school.” (A perform- 
ance of the operetta was to be given 
by the understudies at the branch 
school, attended only by kindergarten- 
ers and first graders.) 


Baggy Bloomers 


So it was arranged that the Father's 
part in the main performance should 
be taken by “Vociferous,” the under- 
study. However, when “Vociferous” 
saw the baggy yellow bloomers he 
was to wear as the peasant Father, he 
decided that the play was much too 
childish for him, and in order to escape 
the ignominy of having to wear the 
despised outfit, “Vociferous” sneaked 
home, leaving the cast impatiently 
waiting. 

Determined that he should realize 
his responsibility to the group, the 
teacher went after “Vociferous” in 
her car, bringing him back to practice 
angry and sullen. And when rehearsal 
was over, he and the teacher talked 
about the privilege of sharing in a 
group project and the responsibility it 
involved of cooperating with the 
group. Also brought to “Vociferous’ ” 
attention was the importance of com- 
pleting a job once begun. “Vocifer- 
ous” left in a thoughtful mood, to 
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return to the next practice his jolly, 
irrepressible self. 


Sharing a Common Cause 


Sets were being designed and 
painted, properties constructed, and 
items collected for the play by class 
members not in the cast. 

A mature colored boy who had dog- 
gedly refused to do one bit of “art,” 
cheerfully painted scenery. A retarded 
Mexican boy sawed and hammered 
happily, though taunted by “Wise- 
cracker” for working so hard when 
the teacher did nothing for him in 
return. 

“But the teacher does do things for 
me!” retorted the carpenter. “She 
helps me learn!” 

Surmounting their customary an- 
tagonism, two colored girls and a 
Filipino designed and painted a back- 
ground together. And when their ef- 
forts were rewarded with unkind 
criticism, the group was reminded that 
they alone had volunteered for the job 
and should be praised for doing the 
best they could. 


Achievement 


At last came the great moment 
when the understudies were dressed 
for the performance at the little school. 
But a final check by the teacher dis- 
closed “Ambitious” Puerto Rican 
Father still in the dressing room in his 
everyday shirt and jeans. He hung 
his head at the sight of the teacher. 

“T can’t do it!” he muttered. “I 
just can’t!” 

Fortunately, “Vociferous” was on 
hand. In a jiffy he was dressed in 
the Father’s baggy, yellow trousers 
and striding jauntily on to the stage. 

But shy “Ambitious” was yet to find 
his rightful niche. Once back again 
at the big school, he joined the stage 
crew in setting up the properties and 
scenery for the main performance. 

And after the main performance 
was over and the last curtain call had 
been answered, actors and stage crew 
emerged in triumph. 

“Wasn't it fun! Oh, let’s have an- 
other play right away!” 

But the teacher smiled and held her 
peace. She had been on A PROVING 
GROUND FOR DEMOCRACY. 


Conclusion 


“MF HE only way in which adults con- 
sciously control the kind of edu- 
cation which the immature get is by 
controlling the environment in which 
they act, and hence, think and feel.”! 
A democratic environment being a 
certain teacher’s ideal for developing 
well-adjusted, and therefore happy, 
class groups, every opportunity is used 
to associate learning with doing.” 








It was through the production of 
an operetta by a seventh grade that 
equal opportunity was given each to 
share as he wished in a democratic 
experience. As Dr. Carl S. Ell has 
pointed out: “ the promise of 
America is the opportunity for each 
human being to develop to the maxi- 
mum whatever assets, whatever capac- 
ities, he may have hidden deep within 
_ whether they be one talent or 
ve. 


Certain psychological factors were 
definitely recognized and used to pro- 
mote a democratic climate during the 
production of this operetta. Important 
among these factors were the follow- 
ing: 

(a) “. . . most children show areas 
of confidence and assurance and other 
areas of anxiety and antagonism.” 


(b) “It is good process to change 
goals, poor process to adhere to goals 
that bind and limit all efforts.””4 


(c) “One of the crucial mental 
hygiene opportunities for the teacher 
is to guide the youngster in wise ways 
of facing the fact of failure.”® 

These psychological factors, recog- 
nized and applied, resulted in a deep- 
ened appreciation of “the value of 
joint effort, of using tolerance when 
working with others, and of realizing 
the necessity for accepting responsi- 
bility for group action.”® 

There is no way of measuring the 
beneficial effect of this group activity 
upon the personalities involved. Nor 
can the sum of improved adjustment 
be measured, whether in the form of 
better personal adjustment, improved 
adjustment to others, or in the im- 
proved adjustment of others to the 
individuals concerned. 


But the topmost educational value 
of the operetta as a proving ground 
of democracy must be evaluated “in 
terms of individual growth rather 
than in terms of end results.”? 





1. Dewey, John. Democracy and Educa’ 
tion. Macmillan Company, 1925. p. 22. 

2. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Washington, 
D.C. Group Processes in Supervision. 1948. 

3. American Council on Education. Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Children. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1945. p. 227. 

4. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. NEA, Washington, 
D.C. 1948. p. 31. 

5. Klein, D. B. Mental Hygiene, The 
Psychology of Personal Adjustment. Henry 
Holt and Company, 1944. p. 437. 

6. Harris, Kauffman. Young Folks at 
Home, Home Economics for Junior High 
School. D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 
Foreword, p. V. 

7. Progressive Education Association 
Publications, Committee on Workshops 
(1940 Edition). The Personal-Social Devel- 
opment of Boys and Girls with Implications 
for Secondary Education. p. 164. 









heard the voice of an adolescent 

giving a newscast of campus high- 
lights, it would be a novelty. But at 
Yreka three years ago students took 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
collecting news from 10 high schools 
in Siskiyou County, writing it up for 
15-minute newscasts, and going on the 
air from their own studio at Yreka 


High School. 


These students were products of the 
first class in radio broadcasting at 
Yreka, a city that had no radio station 
and very little daytime reception until 
August, 1947. Since September of 
that year, Yreka High has not only 
trained students in radio, but has con- 
structed a studio and control room 
from which they are now broadcasting 
by remote telephone line through the 
facilities of Siskiyou County Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


I you switched on your radio and 


During the first two years, 60 broad- 
casts originated on the campus: 


A. By students and faculty members: 


1. Two talent shows with student par- 
ticipation. 

2. One pep rally, including the school 
band, yells, and talks by the football 
coaches. 
Twenty-six newscasts of campus high- 
lights from the high schools of Siski- 
you County. (This program was 
sponsored by a local drive-in; students 
wrote and announced the commer- 
cials.) 

4. One studio dedication in which stu- 
dents, teachers, educators and com- 
munity leaders took part. 

5. Twenty-three adult folk-dance broad- 
casts. 


6. One broadcast of the junior carnival. 
B. By radio station KSYC: 
1.° Eight football games from the high 
school stadium. 


One teachers convention from the 
high school auditorium. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


By BURTON D. FILUT 


3. One talent show sponsored by local 
business men. 

In addition to these broadcasts from 
the campus, 93 programs and an- 
nouncements pertinent to or by stu 
dents and faculty members at Yreka 
High School, were given at the studios 
of local radio station KSYC: 

A. By students and faculty members of 
Yreka High School: 


1. One Education Week drama by stu- 
dents. 


2. Fifteen sportscasts by the football 
coach. 


3. Two talks on conservation by the 
head of the biology department at 
the high school. 


4. One talk to the community by the 
principal. 


5. Forty-three poetry programs by the 
instructor of speech, theater, and 
radio broadcasting. 

B. By radio station KSYC: 


1. Spot announcements about activities 
at the high school. 


2. News items about the high school 
educational program. 

Thus, both education and the radio 
industry have traded about 90 hours 
of time and programming during the 
first 2 years of broadcasting by the sta- 
tion, and during the first year of 
educational radio by the high school. 


The initial technical preparation re- 
quired for these broadcasts necessitated 
the following instailation of equipment 


at the high school: 


A. Remote telephone lines to the local radio 
station, from the: 


1. Football field. 

2. Auditorium. 

3. Study hall. 

4. Classroom studio. 


B. Equipment: 
1. Amplifiers: 

a. Remote amplifier (Bogen) for 
broadcasting. 

b. Public-address amplifier (Stam 
wick-Bowen) used for: 
1—Broadcasting of music and 

sound effects. 
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2— Playback of records and 
transcriptions. 

3— Talkback between control 
room and studio. 


c. Combination disk-recorder, public- 
address system, radio receiver set, 
and phonograph playback (Meiss- 
ner), used for: 

1 — Monitoring during broadcasts. 

2—Recording disks at 78 or 
331 r.p.m. 

3 — Playback of records or trans- 
criptions. 

4—Broadcasting of music or 
sound effects. 


2. Microphones: 
a. Two bidirectional (velocity). 
b. One directional (dynamic). 
3. Recorders: 

a. Disk recorder; also serves as ampli- 
fier and radio. 

b. Wire recorder (RCA); available 
through the Siskiyou County Vis- 
ual Aids Office. 

4, Receivers: 

a. Tube set installed in disk recorder. 

b. Crystal receiver connected with 
an aerial on the roof. 

5. Earphones: 

a. For monitoring. 

b. For recording. 

c. For rehearsing. 





























C. Miscellaneous: 

1. Large clock with a sweep second- 

‘hand. 

Piano in the studio. 

Records and transcriptions. 

Rugs on the floor of the studio. . 

Tables: one in the studio and one in 

the control-room. 

6. Sound effects: manual and recorded. 

7. Curtains in the studio. 

8. Green lights in the studio, control- 
room, and in the classroom, to indi- 
cate “stand by.” 

9. Red lights in the studio, control- 
room, and in the classroom to indi- 
cate “on the air.” 

10. Platform in control-room to elevate 
the table upon which the amplifiers 
and turntables are located. 

11. Telephone to the outside (located 
just off the control-room). 

12. Ventilator fan in the wall between 
the control-room and the studio. 

13. Blackboard in the control-room for 
instructional purposes. 

14. Observation windows between the 
control-room and the studio, and be- 
tween the studio and the classroom. 


yeep 






Movable Equipment 





This equipment is installed and 
assembled in a sound-proof control- 
room and studio constructed by the 
students of the radio and shop classes. 
The layout of the studio and control- 
room at Yreka High School is shown 
on the accompanying chart. 

All of the equipment shown in the 
control-room and studio can be easily 
removed and set up again at any of the 
3 remote telephone outlets on the 
campus, for broadcasting events taking 
place at those locations: (1) the study- 
hall, (2) the auditorium stage, or (3) 
the football field. The equipment can 
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also serve the purpose of a public- 
address system anywhere. 


With these facilities on hand, a 
separate course in radio broadcasting 
is now being offered. The course fol- 
lows this outline: 


A. Radio Engineering: 
1. The nature of broadcasting. 


2. Survey of broadcasting equipment at 
Yreka High School. 


3. Familiarity with remote broadcast 


procedure through radio station 
KSYC. 


4. Radio terminology. 
B. Radio Writing: 
General nature of radio writing. 
News writing. 
Commercial continuity. 
Music continuity. 
Dramatic writing. 
Miscellaneous types of radio writing. 


AWS LP PY 


C. Radio Speech: 
1. General considerations. 
2. Announcing. 
3. Acting. 
4. Speaking. 
D. Sound Effects: 
1. Purpose of. 


2. Types. 

3. Production of. 
E. Music for Radio: 

1. Purpose of. 

2. Types. 


3. Production of. 
4. Music vocabulary. 


F. Programming: 
1. Generally. 
2. Kinds and types of programs 
3. Considerations. 
4. Scheduling. 


G. Directing: 
1. Qualifications of a director. 


2. Theory and techniques. 
3. Practice in directing. 


(Please turn to Page 22) 


Layout of the Studio and Control Room 
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California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


MUSIC AND THE PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATION 


By Nancy Pauline Turner, Oakland; State Music Chairman 


THE theme of last year’s Music Week 

was “Music fosters friendship be- 
tween individuals, groups and nations.” 
We in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions hope that music can be developed 
into a real, uniting medium among 
parents, teachers and children. There 
is every reason why this should be, for 
among all the activities in which adults 
and children participate together, 
musical activities are the most common. 
In the schools of this state there is 
probably more “coming and going” 
owing to musical affairs than to any- 
thing else. 


A glance at our reports of last year 
is illuminating. Parent-teacher people 
are, on the whole, practical, and so 
their appreciation of things musical 1s 
practical, too. For example, one district 
gives annually to promising young 
students 20 scholarships of $100 worth 
of further study. Many district and 
unit groups give scholarships to the 
local music summer-school. All sorts 
of musical instruments are purchased, 
including pianos, and in this category 
goes the buying of radios, phono- 
graphs, record libraries and recording 
machines. 


In some communities, transportation 
is provided for students attending 
opera and symphony performances. 
There must be hundreds and hundreds 
of band uniforms and choral robes in 
California that have been made or 
bought by the local parent-teacher 
associations. 


PTA Rooters 


Often the music department of the 
school calls on the PTA to do the 
ticket-selling and make the arrange- 
ments for concert performances of 
glee clubs, choirs, bands and orchestras, 
and the children are generally very 
sure of an enthusiastic “rooting-sec- 
tion” from the unit membership. Most 
teachers recognize this support and 


count on it, though it is disappointing 
to the “supporters” to be taken by 
some teachers completely for granted! 


These services and gifts to the 
schools and students represent, as 
shown in the reports, surprisingly large 
expenditures of time and money, but 
the PTA feels that dividends are being 
paid, in increased knowledge of music 
among the children and the growing 
pleasure they find in making their 
own music. 


Mothers Choruses 


While this support of the school 
music is the principal work of this 
department, a secondary activity is the 
adult participation among our own 
members. There are hundreds of 
Mothers Choruses all over the state. 
While some of these are distinguished 
for their enthusiasm rather than their 
ability, at least they receive an “A” 
for effort. The difficulty lies in the 
scarcity of good choral conductors 
who are available for this work. We 
all know of people who are able to do 
it, but not willing — and we all know 
people who are willing, but not very 
able! The ideal “able and willing” 
people are not so numerous as one 
could wish. 


The thanks of the PTA go to many 
capable teachers who direct Mother- 
singer groups, either under Adult 
Education or some other arrangement, 
and we have heard some outstanding 
choral work as a result of this combi- 
nation. Anyone knowing the rudiments 
of psychology (and what teacher is 
not a psychologist?) can appreciate the 
value of this activity to women who 
are either drowning in domesticity or 
at the difficult period of discovering 
that they are no ionger completely 
essential to their families. 


At a state convention, when 700 
such women (as at the 1949 conven- 
tion), wearing pastel formal gowns, 












meet to walk ‘in procession through a 
great auditorium and then sing a pro- 
gram of fine music, the result is a 
great experience, not only to the par- 
ticipants, but also to the members of 
the audience. It is of far-reaching and 
extraordinary value. 


Mothersingers 


I have to admit that the word 
“Mothersingers” almost ruins the 
musical implication which we wish to 
convey, but it is a word copyrighted by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and there is nothing that we 
can do about it except try to make it 
stand for good performance. 


This department would like to see in 
the schools more teachers trained to 
teach music. It seems ridiculous to 
expect people who are definitely un- 
musical — or even a-musical —to do 
anything really constructive in the 
musical development of children, but 
we know that they are being asked to 
do so. These children are being started 
off badly, and have too many handi- 
caps to overcome before they can enjoy 
the world of music. What a loss would 
be ours in literature if we could not 
read words! So is it a great impedi- 
ment to the child’s future happiness if 
he cannot read notes! Hundreds of 
children are leaving school quite un- 
able to read this extra language, unable 
to enjoy a basic skill that is most easily 
taught — if one knows how to do it! 
The Parent-Teacher organization, in 
its program of scholarships and student 
loan funds, seeks to help this situation, 
and we hope that talented youngsters 
will be encouraged to enter this field. 


N his 75th birthday the other day, 
Pierre Monteux, the famous con- 
ductor, was asked his recipe for a fine, 
vigorous old age. His answer was, 
“Music and Love — I've had lots of 
both!” That is what we want for all 
the children. And why not for the 
grown-ups as well? 





My Current Prayer 
With pen in hand 


I got ‘em written 

Though more than once 

I thought of quittin’. 

Now that this task is done and o’er 

In nine short weeks I'll have some more! 

Oh Lord, please hurry up the day 

When Growth Reports are all passe. 
By Margaret Ashcroft, 
La Mesa-Spring Valley 
Teachers Association, 
San Diego County. 
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By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 
ing it from rock or other foreign matter. The 
man above is supervising the agitator mech- 
anism of a coal “laundry.” 
* 

“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold. Here coal is lowered by conveyor into 
railroad cars. 


A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods. 
To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 
it, too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. The mobile drilling rig 
shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation. 
After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 
lakes and recreational grounds, or reforested with timber, or planted 
for grazing lands by coal operators. 


It’s worth-while fun finding out about coal’s 
secrets. To help your children learn about this = ee ee nn en ne ew owe 
vital fuel, we’ve developed a sparkling quiz book- 
let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


Op Kinc Coat Carts a New Tune! 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 


Street 
City Zone State 
Name of school 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY. .. FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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GOOD DIVIDENDS 


Next time you take a trip by FROM THE INVESTMENT 
train, make a mental note of 

how much more you get for By Gene R. Schniepp, San Diego; 
your ticket money than just 1949-50 State President 
transportation. 


| ee year California Teachers 


Association spends several thou- 
sand dollars on a program for 
student-teachers. Student-teacher 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 


















































wide, roomy seats. And there’s Council meetings are held twice a year, 
plenty of space—room enough one in Los Angeles and one in San 
to stretch out, to roam about. Francisco, at CTA expense. The CTA 
In a railroad train, you're never Journal and other services are also 
“handcuffed” to your seat. made available to the student group, 


Someone may question the practical 
dollar-and-cents value in a program of 
this type. He may wonder whether or 


not the “CSTA dollars” are paying 
And the new equipment which dividends. 


has been put in service—enough This question can be answered rather 

for more than 300 streamlined simply if we can proceed on the 

trains—sets new highs for travel assumption that time, effort, and 

pleasure and comfort. money expended are worth while if 
they succeed in building stronger pro- 
fessionalism, more capable teachers, 
and better educational opportunities 
for children. 


The following report of CSTA for 

Traveling by rail, you know the past year demonstrates the student 

: group is furthering these objectives 

and is therefore justifying the expendi 
tures upon it. 


where youre going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 


fected by fogs and storms. Report for 1949-50 


At the beginning of the year, com- 
mittees were organized in the areas of 
ethics, teacher education and profes: 
sional standards, national and interna- 
tional relations, recruitment, and 


Then there is the pleasant feeling standing rules. 


of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the Ethics Committee 
train is the safest way to travel. Chairman, San Jose State 


After more than a year of study of 


1 call the problems relating to the ethical 
eae eae ee standards required and desired of 


get for your money than just student-teachers, this committee has 
transportation. formulated an acceptable set of stand- 
ards for professional conduct. This in 
itself is indicative of the great strides 
being made by students toward a 
stronger professionalism. 


Next time—take the train and 


National and International Relations 
Chairman, San Diego State 


Responding to the need for books in 
war-stricken countries, CSTA organ: 
ized the collection of books. These 
books have been sent to the most 
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WHERE IN THE 
WORLD 
ARE YOU GOING? 


It doesn’t matter, if you carry 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks in your purse. They are 
accepted like cash everywhere— 
by hotels, shops, restaurants— 
for rail, air and ship trans- 
portation. Unlike cash, they are 
absolutely safe, for if lost or 
stolen, they are promptly 
refunded. 

In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Cost 75¢ for each 
$100. Buy them at your bank! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED: BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fist in World Wide Banking 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in 


needed areas through UNESCO, 
CARE, and similar organizations. This 
worthwhile project will be continued. 


The committee also has suggested to 
the students, many ideas and devices 
for promoting international good will 
and understanding, in their colleges 
and in their communities. Active pro- 
grams of this nature have functioned 
during the past year and will continue. 
This work can well be commended for 
its success in helping to provide better 
opportunities for children in other 
lands and for its promotion of better 
feeling among the peoples of the world. 


Recruitment 


Chairman, Fresno State 


This committee is engaged in the 
task of developing more productive 
and selective means of bringing young 
people into the teaching profession. It 
has developed many excellent sugges- 
tions, incorporated by the chapters 
into their recruitment programs. 
Chapters have reported that they are 
carrying on productive programs and 
that they have continually emphasized 
the selective factor. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Chairman, La Verne College 


Bearing in mind the purpose of 
training more capable and better quali- 
fied teachers, this committee has 
studied by means of local chapters, the 
needs of students in teacher-training 
institutions. Recommendations have 
been made to CTA for consideration. 
This work creates a consciousness of 
the problems and deficient areas in 
teacher-education, and trains students 
to use the appropriate means by which 
improvements are made. 


Standing Rules Committee 


Chairman, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


This committee has been developing 
procedures by which CSTA functions. 
The committee has drawn up an excel- 
lent set of standing rules which will 
greatly facilitate proceedings in the 
coming Council meetings. 


Conclusions 


These are some of the things accom- 
plished during the past year by the 
3,000 student-teachers in 31 chapters. 
By no means all that has been done, 
they are certainly indicative of prog- 
ress. Every California teacher can feel 
that this program is actually returning 
a large sum to you in professional 
dividends. California Student Teachers 


“MEET ME IN 


St. Louis” 


or 
N.E.A. CONVENTION 
JULY 2-7, 1950 


Go Santa Fe 


WITH SPECIAL PARTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Make it a vacation you'll long 
remember on your trip to St. 
Louis next July for the N.E.A. 
Convention. Go via Santa Fe — 
the official route— through the 
colorful Indian country of the 
Southwest. 


Summer is gala season in St. 
Louis. Romantic “Opera Under 
the Stars” in cool Forest Park. 
World-famous museums and zoo. 
Moonlight showboat excursion 
trips on the Mississippi you'll 
never forget. 


Travel with congenial friends all 
the way—members like yourself 
of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


C.T.A. SPECIAL PARTY 
SCHEDULE 


Lv. Oakland (June 29) 
7:45 A.M. 
Ar. Kansas City... 6:30 A.M. 
Lv. Kansas City... 8:00 A.M. 
(via Wabash Railway) 
Ar. St. Louis 
(Only Two Nights en route) 


EQUIPMENT — Standard Pullman 
including Duplex Roomettes, Tourist 
Pullman, Chair Car Service, Dining 
Car, Lounge Car, Delicious Fred 
Harvey Food. 


L. R. EVERETT, Western Gen. Pass. Agft. 
136 Geary St., Phone SUtHer 1-7600 
San Francisco 8, California 
or see your local Santa Fe Agent 


Association is doing an -impressive 
piece of. work and is worthy of support. 


_ every Commercially Important City in the World 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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RADIO EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 17) 

After the students are trained in 
radio during the first semester, the 
class is organized as follows for broad- 
casting during the remainder of the 
school year: 


During the first semester of this 
school year, 25 students of the present 
radio class at Yreka High School all 
learned the engineering, writing, an- 
nouncing, music and sound effects 
phases of broadcasting. On January 
13, 1950, they went on the air for the 
third year of broadcasting from Yreka 
High School. Their broadcast included 





Note each of these 
important advantages... 


1. Smooth, easy “film-feed” 
threading. Film advances or 
reverses. Cannot scratch or 


with the new, improved 


10 minutes of news and a 5-minute 
play. They intend to continue this 
weekly broadcast for the remainder of 
the school year. 


Experienced students from last year’s 
radio class who are repeating the 
course have been promoted to instruct- 
ing new members in all phases of the 
work, and to actually directing the 
broadcasts in the absence of their 
instructor. As a result of their train- 
ing and experience in the radio class, 
three students have produced and 
taken part in their own radio programs 
over local station KSYC. Joan Farrow, 
a student of last year’s class, wrote and 


Teaching and Learning made 


easier, faster, more effective... 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides 
will really sparkle on the screen—with a 
brilliance, clarity, and sharpness you 

have never before enjoyed. The new, 


ole easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 300 makes 


2. Improved optical system, 
including lens, coated 
throughout for unparalleled 
screen brilliance. 

3. Receding double aperture 
glasses hold filmstrip se- 
curely for sharp, uniform 
focus. 

4. New, easy-to-change aper- 
ture masks for single- or 
double-frame. 


classroom use of these teaching tools far more 
effective, easier, and faster. 


Complete with 5° S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 300-watt 
lamp, two-tone CaS€........0..0seeeeseeeee $90.00 


free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 
projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. 

Ask for Catalog No. 609. 


sign of perfection in 
still projection... 


5. Film completely protected 
against heat damage. 

6. New, foolproof rewind 
take-up. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


a business corporation 


1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 


Producers of Visual Aids Since 1919 








announced her own half-hour show of 
school news and recorded music eve 
Saturday afternoon for 5 months, This 
year, two students of the present radio 
class, James Hudson and Barbara 
Smith, are writing, announcing and 
producing a full-hour record show 
from the studios of KSYC every Satur. 
day at 4 p.m. They call it “Teen-Time 
Hit Parade.” 

The Yreka Radio Theater group, an 
adult organization formed by the 
writer, is now in its second year of 
broadcasting from the high school 
studio. Broadcasts include the produc. 
tion of half-hour radio plays. 


After 3 years of planning, directing 
and organizing radio activities at the 
high school and in Yreka, it is the 
belief of the writer that the following 
educational and recreational benefits 
have been derived from the project: 


A. Public Relations: 
1. Increased interest in the school. 
2. Information about school activities, 


3. Adult participation in matters of 
school concern. 


B. School Spirit: 
1. Athletic events stimulated. 


2. All-school talent has had a chance to 
perform. 


3. Cooperation with all departments, 
4. Pride in the school has been brought 
about. 
C. Benefits to Students: 
1. Personality Development: 
a. Punctuality. 
b. Exactness. 
c. Cooperation. 
d. Adaptability. 
2. Academic Training: 


a. Writing and composition: English 
and grammar. 


b. Speaking: voice and diction. 

c. Acting: emotional expression. 

d. Engineering: technical knowledge. 
3. Socialization: 

a. Inter-student relationships. 

b. Student-teacher relationships. 


c. Student's relations with adults out 
of school. 


d. Recreational participation on the 
part of adults in the Yreka Radio 
Theater. 


4. Leadership: 
a. Directing. 
b. Organization. 
c. Planning. 
d. Official responsibilities. 


Here is ample evidence that the 
strides made in broadcasting during 
the first three years will serve as a 
foundation for success during the years 
to come. Not only will this initial 
venture serve as a stimulus to the 
students, but the persons in both the 
educational and radio institutions of 
Siskiyou County have indicated that 
they are behind the project with all 
the time and effort at their command. 
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Two Presidents Retire 


R. Aymer Jay Hamilton will retire from 
D the Presidency of Chico State College 
on June 30, 1950. He will have completed 
19 years of service at Chico and 54 years in 
the field of education. 


At 19 years of age he began his teaching 
career in the rural schcols of Pennsylvania. 
He was supervising principal of the elemen- 
tary and high schouls of Falls Creek, 
1902-05. 


In 1905 he came to California to study 
and in 1907 became the supervising princi- 
pal of Petaluma elementary schools. He 
became vice-principal of Washington Junior 
High School, Berkeley, one of the first two 
junior high schools in the nation, 1910-16. 


In 1916 he was chosen principal of Wash- 
ington School, Berkeley, which position he 
held for 7 years. Then he joined the staff 
of the University of California as lecturer 
in education and served as director of the 
University Demonstration School, 1923-30. 
He left to become professor of elementary 
education at Claremont College, where he 
served, also, as a supervisor of elenientary 
education, Pomona Public Schools. 


Dr. Hamilton is a graduate of Clarion 
(Pennsylvania) State Normal School and 
San Jose State Normal School. He received 
the bachelor’s, master’s and doctor's degrees 
at the University of California. He also 
took graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Hamilton was the first president of 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association; charter member and, for 2 
years, secretary-treasurer of Pacific Coast 
Research Association (now California Edu- 
cational Research Association); national 
vice-president of NEA Elementary School 
Principals Association; member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and California 
Teachers Association; past president of 
Chico Rotary Club( and a Mason. 


He went to Chico in August, 1931, suc- 
ceeding Rudolph Lindquist as_ president. 
That year the faculty numbered 30 and the 


Presidents Aymer Jay Hamilton (left) and 
Arthur S. Gist (right) 
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student enrollment was 621. Today there 
are over 80 members of the faculty and a 
student body of 1500. Dr. Hamilton has 
done much to stimulate this growth by his 
efforts to strengthen the faculty and to 
develop the programs of training at the 
State College. In addition, physical facili- 
ties of the plant have received his attention. 
In 1927 a fire had destroyed the original 
college building. Between then and 1931 
a new administration building and an indus- 
trial arts building had been erected. Audi- 
torium and library were soon completed. 


Growth of the student body has exceeded 
the capacity of the present plant. In 
another year a new building will be com- 
pleted to provide more adequately for classes 
in science, music, and speech. A major 
addition to the teacher education program 
was made this year by the completion of a 


laboratory school, housing 350 elementary 
school children and providing opportunities 
for demonstration, experimentation, and 
practice teaching. In his honor it has been 
named the Aymer Jay Hamilton School. 


PRESIDENT Arthur S. Gist of Humboldt 

State College is retiring after 20 years of 
service to the State of California. During 
this period Humboldt State has developed 
from a small teachers college into a liberal 
arts college which serves the many needs of 
northwestern California. 


The appointment to the presidency of 
the college was well-merited. Mr. Gist 
brought vigor and prestige that came from 
the authorship of many professional books 
and articles, from being the editor of 5 
year books of the National Education Asso- 























LEARNING 
IS FUN 
AT 


AUDUBON 






When these teachers and other youth leaders enrolled at the Audubon 
Camp of California, they had no idea they'd find so much fellowship 
—and learn so much, too. Through daily field trips Audubon campers 
explore pond, marsh, stream, field and forest. They observe birds, 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, fish and insects, as well as plants charac- 
teristic of each area. 


Abundant animal and plant life can be observed within a stone's throw 
of the camp. It is located at SUGAR BOWL LODGE, near Norden, 
close to Donner Summit and just off the main highway from Sacramento 
to Reno. Five climatic zones, each with its characteristic plants and 
animals, may be visited by station wagon on a day's trip from camp. 


CONSERVATION comes to life at the Audubon Camp of California 
as the adult students discover how fascinating it is to gain first-hand 
knowledge of animals, plants, soil and water and their interrelationships. 


Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, professor of zoology at Fresno State College, will 
direct the camp. STAFF is composed of experienced teachers, well- 
versed in camp life and natural history. 


Five 2-week sessions this summer start June 18 and conclude 
August 26. College and university CREDIT may be obtained. 


Men and women over |8 are now enrolling for the Audubon Camp 
of California, a non-profit project of the National Audubon Society. 
$85 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board and lodging, and 
transportation on field trips. 


Write today for free descriptive folder to Mrs. E. E. Richardson, 
_ 887 Indian Rock Avenue, Berkeley 7, California. Mrs. Richardson will be 
glad to answer questions. Her telephone number is LAndscape 4-4270. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 
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ciation of Elementary School Principals,and acumen possessed by President Gist was property. A much-needed health unit ¢ 
from the presidency of this organization. extraordinarily accurate. During the decade taining an infirmary was provided Th ; 
The college student population has 1930-40 a gymnasium, tennis courts, an ingenuity and imagination necessary : 
doubled during President Gist’s tenure as 8-grade campus elementary school and the accomplish the foregoing can be appreciated 
has the size of the faculty. Paralleling this permanent dormitory, Nelson Hall, were only by those who tried to achieve the id 
development was the tripling of the course completed. Despite many formidable ob- results. The value of the site and buildin, : 
offers of the present school year over the sstacles during the past few years, the has increased from $420,000 in 1930 to - 
first year that Mr. Gist was at Humboldt. President has been able to secure facilities. present $1,800,000, with approximately ; 
To keep pace with the growth in student to meet at least the minimum needs of the million dollars appropriated for additional 
population it was necessary to provide addi- students. Two temporary dormitories have facilities. The operating budget during th 
tional facilities. Anyone who felt the been added. The athletic stadium has been same period has quadrupled. . 
restrictions of the depression years will completed. Nine temporary buildings which By example, President Gist has led 
appreciate the effort that was needed to are used as classrooms have been acquired. the 
; as ; : : : students and the faculty into man 
expand the physical plant. Now it is being Housing units for 30 married couples and munity enterprises. His activiti Y com: 
realized that the vision and administrative their families have been built on school aan a ho ding canines, _ 
Arcata Rotary Club, Humboldt Community 
Concert Association, Committee for Unifi- 


- x e cation of School Districts, YMCA, A 
New Horizons in Teaching and Eureka Chambers of Commerce, and 
; a R others, would tax the energy of the most 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful hardy. He encouraged his faculty to oe 
— ticipate, with the result that faculty members 


are to be found as the leaders in almost 
every aspect of community life. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


HE Northern Section has made ar 

rangements to hold its own Leadership 
Training Conference, September 22-24, at 
Manzanita Lake Lodge in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. The number will be re. 
stricted to 100; anyone wishing to attend 
should register with Mrs. Genev V. Roberts, 
2157 Eureka Way, Redding. The cost will 
be $15, including a $1 registration fee. The 
Conference theme — “Developing a United 
Teaching Profession”; leaders will include 
Arthur Corey and Richard Keenan, chair 
man of the NEA Defense Commission, 


Robert Golway, the superintendent ot 
Sacramento County for 28 years, died from 
a heart attack on March 6. Mr. Golway 
was born in Gridley, graduated from Chico, 
and taught in Butte County for some time. 
He came to Sacramento in 1921 and was 
elected county superintendent the next year. 
He was a representative of the Section on 
the State Council for many years. In 1933 
the Sacramento County Charter made the 
position of county superintendent subject 
to civil service. His successor will be se- 
lected from the list who take the examina 
tion in May or June. T. R. Smedberg, 
director of education and research, is the 
acting superintendent. 








A Fund Raising 
AS 
ay), May Basket 
YY HES 
How parent-teachers 
earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 
into dolly bassinets. 

















All this project requires is plenty of old 
fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
collecting all through the year. Or, 
obtain when baskets are normally most 
available. 


Five new requests for charters have been 
recommended by the Executive Board of 
the Section. They are for Auburn High 
School and Junior College Teachers, Fall 
River Teachers Association of Shasta 
County, for Lassen County, Tehama County 
and for Yuba County. When these are 
accepted by the CTA Board of Directors, 
it will bring to 18 the number of charters 
in the Northern Section. 


Vera Stephenson and Elizabeth Yank, 
president and secretary of the Classroom 
Teachers of the Section, attended the 
Southwestern Regional Conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
in Salt Lake City, March 17 and 18.— 
R. W. Everett, Executive-Secretary. 





1 Paint or varnish out and inside 
fruit or vegetable basket. 


Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 





2 Make ruffle and lining from old 


Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
ruffied curtain. Or, use decals. 


your bazaar. Or, a local department 
3 Make mattress and pillow to fit store might help you sell them. 
inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 
ing. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
\-inch stuffing. 


THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 
scHooL—where this has just been successfully tried 
out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up. California Speech Therapy Society, Seu 
ern Section, holds its last meeting of the 
school year, May 13, at Knotts Berry Farm, 
Los Angeles. Emotional growth, parental 
relationships and other problems in the area 
of the speech of children will be discussed. 
President of the Southern Section is Mrs. 
Verna Breinholt of Santa Ana; secretary 1s 
Mrs. Kathryn Stasney of Monrovia. — 
Hugh K. Russell. 


The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seens to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 
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Pacific Arts Association, Northern Cali- 
fornia Section, presents its next program 
May 13, at San Francisco Academy of Ad- 
yertising Art. Richard Stephens, director of 
the Academy, assisted in preparing a full 
day's program on commercial art and the 
advertising field. 


An invitation is extended to members, 
students, and to others engaged in art edu- 
cation to attend the meeting and to see the 
commercial art field from the professional 
approach. — Milton Lanyon, San Jose, 
President. 


FACULTY FOLLIES 
_. the curtain fell after the final 


performance of the 2nd Annual Fac- 
ulty Follies, teachers in Redlands, San 
Bernardino County, had good reason to be 
proud. They had organized and produced 
an original two-hour musical comedy that 
many theatre-wise patrons described as 
“highly professional.” They had netted 
$2,000, which was divided between the PTA 
Milk Fund and the CTA Benefit Fund for 
the retired teachers home. 


Even more, they had done a public rela- 
tions job in the community that was beyond 
reckoning in terms of dollars. More than 
3,500 students and townspeople viewed the 
show that ran 3 performances. 


With rare exceptions, all teachers in the 
Redlands system participated in some phase 
of the Follies. The cast numbered 75; 
another 100 teachers served on production 
crews, painting, building sets, sewing cos- 
tumes, even baby-sitting for cast members 
with young children. Included in the cast 
were a few wives and husbands of faculty 
members. 


The musical comedy was set in the post- 
Civil War South. Its story line involved an 
escaped Yankee prisoner of war who blun- 
dered into a party being staged for a young 
Southern belle. Complications! Romance! 
Suspense! Happy Ending! 


Around this framework was built a series 
of specialty acts: songs, dances, acrobatics, 
magic, instrumentals. Where did they find 
this abundance of talent in Redlands? Here 
are a few samples: 


A young, handsome junior high teacher, Andy 
Anderson, played the male lead. Anderson has 
a fine tenor voice and a good musical back- 
ground, although he teaches social studies. 

Joan Duffy, grammar school teacher, is 
young, beautiful, and talented. Two members 
of the school board and Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam, 
superintendent of schools, played ‘“The’ Mystery 
ea a comic pantomime routine in red 
tights! 


There were beautifully-costumed waltz num- 
bers, dramatic jitterbug routines; 30 solo and 
group specialty-numbers clicked smoothly into 
place during the show. 


Two sets were used. Act One took place on 
a plantation lawn; Act Two on a levee. During 
the second act a showboat chugged on stage to 
ga its entertainers and further the plot 
ine, 


_ Although no count was kept of hours spent 
in rehearsal, building and painting sets, sewing 
costumes, writing publicity, and keeping busi- 
Ness accounts, the teachers worked from Janu- 
ary 3, through March 4, the night of the final 
performance. 


That the show entailed many hard work- 
ing hours none will deny. But how else 
is it possible to raise a2 whopping sum of 
money for two worthy causes, do a bang-up 
job of bettering teacher-community rela- 
tions, and still chalk it up as a happy and 
enjoyable experience? — Harold Rubin, 
Redlands Junior High School. . 
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Exceptionally Clear and Teachable 


THE WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER 
ALGEBRAS 


Book One 


This Elementary Course makes algebra easier because it presents 
it so simply and reasonably. Every process separated into simple, 
thoroughly taught steps. Every difficulty foreseen and provided for. 
Wealth of drills, reviews and tests. 


Book Two 


A complete second-year course equally effective as either a 
terminal course or foundation course for advanced mathematics. 
Approaches difficult topics gradually; has many reviews, tests and 
drills. Discussions and explanations clear and easily grasped. 












Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street San Francisco 3 





News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 
in THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 
school subject. 

With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 

For a handy way to order your school subscriptions today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 
at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 


Key — CTAJ-5 
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Paul M. Pitman, dean of men at San 
Jose State College since 1939, has been 
elected president of the College of Idaho, 
Caldwell. Pitman, formerly assistant to the 
president of San Francisco City College, 
will assume his duties at the Presbyterian- 
affiliated college July 1. 


College of Idaho, the oldest institution 
of higher learning in the state, is situated 
in the Snake River Valley near Boise, the 
state capital. Primarily a liberal arts college, 
College of Idaho’s 80-acre campus includes 
residence halls for a large part of its 500 
men and women students. 


Pitman holds degrees from Occidental, 
University of California, and University of 
Southern California. Prior to entrance into 
public education he was “Big Brother” and 
educational director of Radio KNBC. 


SEE 


CANADA 


ON YOUR WAY 











I. Seattle by train then across 
Puget Sound by a Princess 
liner to old world Victoria and 
evergreen Vancouver. Next 
enjoy 600 miles of spectacular 
Canadian Rockies scenery. 
Stop over at Banff and Lake 
Louise. Cross the Great Lakes 
by steamer if you like. Low 
round trip fares to Toronto, 
Montreal, Chicago, New York. 
Go one way Canadian Pacific, 
one way any U.S. line. See 
your travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific, 675 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 





EL CAMINO COLLEGE 


PLANS for construction of 6 permanent 
buildings at a cost of approximately 
$2,500,000 during the next two years have 
been announced by El Camino College, Los 
Angeles County. Completion of this second 
group of buildings will provide the nucleus 
for one of the most complete and modern 
junior college campuses in the Southland. 


El Camino College, headed by President 
Forrest G. Murdock, was established in 1947 
to serve the Centinela Valley and South 
Bay communities. Its 90-acre campus is 
located at Crenshaw and Redondo Beach 
Boulevards, five miles south of Inglewood. 
Enrollment reached a high of 3,342 during 
the fall semester. 


The building program being carried for- 
ward at El Camino is financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with building funds coming 
from a special 25c tax on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. This tax was voted by 
the residents of El Camino district in 1947 
to run for a 5-year period. — H. J. Sheffield. 


JOHN R. WILLIAMS 


John R. Wiliiams of Stockton has again 
been chosen by the Bay Section as a mem- 
ber of the CTA State Council of Education. 


Affectionately known as “John R.,” Mr. 
Williams has served our State, as a past 
President of the Bay Section, and as a 
member of the State Ceuncil as long as any 
other educational leader. 


He has served on all educational matters 
with most of our educational leaders, and 
during years past as a member of the CTA 
State Legislative Committee. 


John R. has been seen for many years in 
the legislative halls of Sacramento, working 
for the betterment of education, children, 
teachers, and better housing for the boys 
and girls of California. 


Mr. Williams began as a teacher in his 
home county and is now San Joaquin 
County Superintendent of Schools, the 
highest honor his county can give him in 





John R. Williams 


his chosen profession. John is again asking 
his voters to return him to that office for 
another term, after which he plans to retire 
to better enjoy his family and the fruits of 


his labor. 


The fourteenth annual West Coast Na 
ture School will be held this summer in 3 
of California's most scenic spots, Yosemite 
National Park, the Mammoth Lakes region 
and Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula 
Dates for the sessions are: Yosemite, June 
25 to July 1; Mammoth Lakes, July 22. 
Asilomar, July 9-15. , 


Students may attend one, two or all 3 of 
the sessions and may earn up to a maximum 
of 6 quarter-units of college credit at 4 
tuition fee of only $7.50 per quarter unit or 
$15 per week. 


West Coast Nature School, started in 
1931, has conducted annual sessions except 
during the war years. In its 30 sessions it 


has enrolled more than 2500 students, many 
of whom have returned year after year. 
Heading the teaching staff again this year 






































THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 











e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 






@ The Triple Teaching Plan 





@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 





@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 
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will be Dr. P. Victor Peterson, now_presi- 
gent of the new Los Angeles-Orange County 
State College, but for many years a member 
of the faculty of San Jose State College. 
Other members of the staff are present or 
former San Jose State College science 
instructors. 

Further information with respect to costs 
and requirements may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. Gertrude Witherspoon Cavins, 
registrar of the school, at San Jose State 
College. 


The 18th Annual Reading Conference at 
Claremont will have as its theme this year, 
“Developing Personal and Group Relation- 
ships Through Reading.” The Conference 
js sponsored jointly by Claremont Colleges 
and Alpha Iota chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
It will meet for four days, June 27-30, on 


MERCURIAL 
BAROMETER 


Built for Long Service 
® Dependable 


® Accurate 


This 


barometer that gives 


is the low cost 
accurate readings and 
years of dependable 
No. 76890 
Ba- 


rometer is used in thou- 


service. 


Cenco Mercurial 


sands of laboratories 


“throughout the world 
for accurate readings 


of barometric pressure. 


No. 76890 Cenco Mercu- 
rial Barometer — with 
scales ranging from 600 
to 800 mm and 24.5 to 
31.5 inches—verniers for 
reading to 0.I 
0.005 inch 


mm or 


Each $34.00 


No. 76891 Cenco Mercu- 
rial Barometer, for alti- 
tudes from 1,500 up to 
10,000 feet....Each $41.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Insiruments ({ | \(Q) Laboratory Supplies 


los Angeles 23, Cal. San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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the Scripps College campus. Registration is 
$12; room and board, $18.50. 


Fifteen Yearbooks have been published 
in which this theme has been developed by 
education authorities from all parts of the 
country. A limited number of the last 3 
volumes is still available at $2.50 per copy. 
For further information address Director of 
Reading Conference, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont. 


Appointment of Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, pro- 
fessor of zoology at Fresno State College, as 
director of the Audubon Camp of Califor- 
nia, was announced recently by John H. 
Baker, president of the National Audubon 
Society. The camp, located at Sugar Bowl 
Lodge near Norden, will open June 18 for 
its first of 5 consecutive two-week sessions. 

Purpose of the non-profit camp for adults 
is to advance the cause of Conservation 
Education. “In its past two summers of 
operation,” says Mr. Baker, “the Audubon 
Camp, sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society, has demonstrated to hundreds of 
teachers, Scout and recreation leaders, camp 
counsellors, garden and civic club members, 
and just plain citizens, how fascinating it is 
to gain first-hand knowledge of animals, 
plants, soil and water and their interrela- 
tionships.” 

All inquiries concerning the camp should 
be addressed to Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 
887 Indian Rock Avenue, Berkeley 7. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Three California Summer Institutes 


Three summer institutes of international 
relations are announced by American Friends 
Service Committee as follows: 

Whittier College — June 27-July 4, 16th An- 
nual Institute of International Relations. 


Camp Ocean Pines, Cambria, San Luis Obispo 
County — July 28-Augcust 4, 2nd Annual Re 
treat-Workshop on Resources for Waging Peace. 


Pinecliffe Springs Camp, Forest Home (San 
Bernardino Mountains) — August 5-12, Family 
Institute on Peace. 

For full details and application blanks, 
address Robert S. Vogel, director, 426 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 3. 


William Chandler Bagley Teacher Ex- 
change is a new project recently authorized 
and sponsored. by Kappa Delta Pi, an honor 
society in education; for complete details 
and application forms, address Frank L. 
Wright, Washington ‘University, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. A teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree and 3 or more years of teaching ex- 
perience may apply for assistance in arrang- 
ing an exchange; applicants must be mem- 
bers of Kappa Delta Pi. 


Huntington Beach Union High School 
presented a Mother Goose Aqua Dance at 
the school plunge at 7:30 p.m. April 19-22. 
Boys and girls took part in the unusual pro- 
gram which consisted of many numbers of 
the Mother Goose Theme. 


Featured rhythmical swimmers are Pat 
Fletcher and Leo Murray in Sleeping Beauty; 
Madeline Sandoval and Jody Kimball in Glow 
Worm. Group numbers include Carrousel, Pecos 
Bill, Chopsticks, March of the Toys, Cappellia 
Ballet, and the Children’s March. 


The water numbers are under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy Rosier and Miss LaRue Firman. 
Dancers featuring the Three Little Kittens, Three 
Blind Mice, Me and My Shadow, Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater, and Doll Dance are directed by 
Miss Dorothy McKenna, Clown and exhibition 
diving concluded the program. 


Narcotic Education Class — University of 
Redlands offers a Narcotic Education course, 
with 2 units of regular university credits; 


June 26-July 28; tuition $25; registration 
$3 (for first course); living expenses in 
dormitories; $90; instructor, Geraldine M. 
Pearce. Teachers planning to take this 
course may write to Bernice Yost, Chairman, 
Narcotic Education Committee, Los Angeles 
Elementary Teachers Club, 466 North Ave- 
nue 56, Los Angeles 42. 


Martha Ann Higgins, who is about to be 
graduated from high school, has a most 
enviable school record. She has _ been 
neither. absent nor late during her 12 school 
years, the first year being in Marysville and 
the last 11 years in the schools of Middle- 
town. Her parents are to be commended 
for this achievement, and congratulations 
go to Martha Ann.— Margaret F. Lind- 
blom (retired), Middletown, Lake County. 


CRAYVOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. 
As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 
school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 
assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
thereby broadening its utility and giving 
it new status as a medium for advanced 


as well as elementary art. © 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Scholarship 


High Standards 


Thirty-two Well-Established Boarding and Day Schools 
ee @ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
e@®e@°@ 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
e@e@ @ 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
Teacher Placement Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
e® @ ®@ 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 


645 West Tenth Street 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big W ebster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub- 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 





JOHN MUIR TRAIL TRIPS 
Mt. Whitney - Rae Lakes - Yosemite 


A unique vacation, a memorable adventure, | 


an opportunity for natural science teachers 
and students, in the glorious High Sierra 
of California. You may walk or ride for 
1, 2, 3, 4, or 8 weeks. 


July 16 - September 9 
_ $205 walking 
Cost - 4 weeks: $345 riding 
For further information write 
JOSEPH C. WAMPLER 
Archaeologist - Mountaineer 
1940 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, 9, California 
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Claremont, California 








LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


Portland, Oregon 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 - August I 1 


Six-Week Session - - - - June 12- July 21 
Three-Week Session - - July 24- August II 
Intersession - - - August 14- September | 


DRAMA - NATURAL HISTORY 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
MUSIC 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Lewis and Clark is an independent college 
of liberal arts and science, fully accredited 
and providing residence and dining facili- 
ties at reasonable cost. 


Located high on Palatine Hill overlooking 
Portland, the campus offers swimming and 
tennis, wooded paths and forest retreats. 


Metropolitan advantages of Portland are 
within six miles. Neerby vacation areas 
include the Oregon Coast (90 miles) and 
the Cascade Mountains (50 miles). 


For catalog and schedule write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
P. O. Box 149, Portland 7, Oregon 


“On-the-Job”? Liability 
Insurance 
For School Employees 
issued by 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc. 
544 So. San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


$50,000 Limit of Liability 
$3 Annual Premium 


For further information consult your CTA 
Section Secretary or write our office. 








The People and the Schools of California 
is the title of California Association of 
School Administrators 1950 yearbook; Dr 
Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools. 
Pasadena, was chairman of the yearbook 
commission, which included among its mem- 
bers Arthur F. Corey, CTA State Executive 
Secretary. Copies of this 98-page book 
deluxe cover, may be ordered at $2.75 each, 
leatherette cover $1.75 each, from CASA 
headquarters, 35 North Raymond Avenue 
Pasadena 1. F 


The current May issue of the California 
Journal of Educational Research is devoted 
largely to a classified bibliography of Calj- 
fornia theses and dissertations that have been 
completed during the past year in graduate 
schools of education. This bibliography will 
become an annual feature in the May num- 
ber. Extra copies of this issue will be 
available to colleges and universities. The 
price of individual copies is $1.50; subscrip- 
tion $6 per year; address the Journal at 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


Special feature articles by men well quali- 
fied in their respective fields will also 
appear in the May number of the Journal. 
There will be one article written by Dr. 
Truman L. Kelley entitled “The Why and 
Whither of Educational Research.” Dr. 
Kelley is an eminent authority in the analysis 
and measurement of mental traits and has 
had a long and fruitful career in the field 
of educational research. He is now retired 
after 40 years’ service in the field of teach: 
ing and research. 


Another article entitled “A Neglected 
Area of Needed Research: School District 
Reorganization” is presented by George H. 
Geyer. Mr. Geyer served as State Survey 
Director of the Commission on School 
Districts from 1946 through 1949. He is 
now assistant superintendent of the San 


Diego Unified School District. 


Self-Help Number: Series, revised, by 
Clark and Cushman. Popular with teachers 
and children since 1935, this series is now 
revised in accordance with the latest research 
on modern curricula and instruction in 
arithmetic. A special feature of the new 
series is the Teacher's Editions, over-printed 
in red on each page with many helps for 
developing and enriching the teaching of 
elementary arithmetic. The Macmillan 
Company; Number Play, 52c; In Number 
land, 56c; Numbers at Work, 56c. 


U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation, by Carska’ 
don and Modley, presents a graphic and 
pictorial survey of the entire American 
scene — resources, income, food, housing, 
health, education, recreation, government — 
so simply and clearly that every high school 
student can thoroughly understand it. 
Macmillan; 80c. 


Elementary Practical Physics, revised, by 
Black and Davis, retains all the features 0 
the previous editions — skillful development 
of topics from the easily understood to the 
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more difficult, the practical application of 
fundamental principles, the clarity of 
thought. The organization of the book into 
ynits with carefully graded problems, sum- 
maries and reviews, and addition of 60 new 
drawings, all as clearly and simply drawn as 
the original, make the volume extremely 
teachable. New material on the latest devel- 
opments in physics has been included. 
Macmillan; $3.76. 


FIVE NEW FILMS 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,”’ and may be chtatacd 
from local distributors. 


Dangerous Stranger; 10 min. Sid Davis 
Productions. It’s a smart child who remem- 
bers to trust only friends and avoid strangers 
who offer rides, candy, or gifts; this film 
shows how to be smart. No one wants to 
be Dumb Dodo of the film’s cartoon finale. 
As a friendly policeman talks to boys and 
girls at a playground, real scenes illustrate 
his story. The film does not build fear or 
anxiety, but instead emphasizes confidence 
in knowing and practicing the right way. 
Parents and community leaders need to see 
this film and show it. 


Then Came July 5; 10 min. Bailey Films. 
Many serious accider.ts and nearly one- 
fourth of all eye injuries result from fire- 
works——as did Jimmie’s. Now for him 
there’s forever midnight as he enters the 
Institute for the Blind. Primarily the film 
should arouse adults to demand public pro- 
tection through enforced effective laws, 
restricting all fireworks to public displays 
under expert control. Film endorsed by 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
International Association of Fire Chiefs. 


The Baby Sitter; 18 min. Young America 
Films. A film for parents as well as sitters, 
showing some of the fine points of a fine 
job that’s very little “sitting.” Success is 
seen to follow the Mother’s well-arranged 
nursery and careful preparation for the 
evening out, Sister Mary’s understanding of 
children’s emotional needs as well as care 
for safety and routine, and her awareness of 
her responsibility. 


Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity); 15 
min. Coronet Films. “How old am [?” 
Jim asks himself when his school principal 
shows that he is not growing up emotionally 
and physically at the same rate. Jim sees 
behavior left over from childhood in him- 
self and his friends (infantile reactions) and 
makes a rating chart to aid personality 
development. 


David and the Puppy. Color, one reel; 
designed to instruct smail children in the care 
and handling of puppies. This picture, for 
audio-visual groups, kindergarten through 
3rd grade, traces the adventures of a small 
boy and his dog. A Johnson Hunt produc- 
tion, with technical advice courtesy of Los 
Angeles Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Address inquiries to 
Johnson Hunt Productions, 1135 North 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood. 


As We Climb, Poems With a Purpose, by 
Miss Jessie T. Williams, for many years a 
teacher of corrective speech in the Sacra- 
mento City Schools, is a 40-page booklet of 
verses which she has used quite successfully 
in speech-correction classes. Miss Williams 
first surveyed the field and then pioneered 
the program in Sacramento; she also has 
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Enjoy Three Weeks of Nature Study in Nature's Own 
Classrooms by Enrolling Now for the 


14th Annual 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


HERE ARE THE DATES: 


June 25 to July | - - - - Yosemite National Park 
July 2 to July 8 ------ Mammoth Lakes Region 
July 9 to July 15 - - - - Asilomar at Pacific Grove 


You can enroll for one, two or all three of these thrilling weeks 
and earn college credit while you learn. 






For further information write to 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL, SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, California 










UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


To provide essential training 
for all types of students; to 
equip teachers, school execu- 
tives, and other professional 
groups for improved service. 


At Berkeley F = =—en= At Los Angeles 


One Session of 
Two Sessions of ge : Eight Weeks 


Six Weeks Each 
e At Santa Barbara June 19 to August 12 


One Session of in ae re 
June 19 to July 29 Eight Weeks 7 


July 31 to September 9 e Special —— of Four 
(Tuition Fee $48 for each June 19 to August 12 (Tuition Fee $32 for each 


session ) (Tuition Fee $64) course) 


For Bulletins, address Untversiry or CALIFORNIA SUMMER SEssIONS OrFice, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Savta Barsara COLLEGE, 
Santa Barbara. 


TRAVEL - EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 
‘se 6 EUROPE (“= 


to and from the continent by air 


TOUR 10 COUNTRIES 


Conducted by Mr, and Mrs. Elliott J. Taylor 
Write College. of Pacific, Stockton 4, Calif. 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC TOURS 
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taught corrective speetch at Sacramento 
State College. Her carefully-planned poems 
are useful for nervous disorder classes and 
also for articulatory classes; price $1.50. 
Address her at 1322-27th Street, Sacra- 
mento 16. 


“What’s Right with Our Public Schools’” 
That's the question asked and answered by 
David H. Russell in the May issue of NEA 
Journal. Dr. Russell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 


thinks it is a good time to assess the present 
strength of our democratic institutions, “not 
with smugness,” he warns, “but with justi- 
fiable pride in achievement.” 

Selma Kause, a retired teacher living in 
Redlands, has a short story, “Give the Guy 
a Chance,” in the May Journal. 





COLORS that 


give imagination 
a woice 


liquid POSTE 
iqui 

COLORS are free CYS 
flowing, dry quick- 
ly without streak- 
ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and excep- 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 


economy. 


Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct. Write for our com- 
plete School Materials Catalog. 












Children 


REKERRRKEEE 


1350-1954 - 


eed 
ETT e as 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Boston + Chicago + Philadelphia 
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The Salem Story, by Wayne Haines of 
Educators Furniture and Supply Company, 
is the title of a beautiful portfolio of 12 
fascinating 8 x 10 glossy prints, showing 
classroom interiors in Richmond Elementary 
School, Salem, Oregon. This California- 
designed comfortable schoolroom furniture 
has many admirable features; for full details 
address the company at 918-11th Street, 
Sacramento 14. 


Exploring Literary Trails — Authored by 
Brewton, Lemon, Sharp, and Abney; 1950 
copyright; 768 pages; 4-color offset and 
black and white illustrations; price $3; pub- 
lished by Laidlaw Brothers. A high school 
reading-literature text that arouses the stu- 
dent’s interest in reading; improves his 
reading taste; trains him to read _ intelli- 
gently. 


Expanding Literary Interests—Authored 
by Brewton, Lemon, Wellons, and Abney; 
1950 copyright; 704 pages: 4-color offset 
and black and white illustrations; price 
$2.92; published by Laidlaw Brothers. This 
text has two strands of reading interest. In 
the first half of the book, a presentation of 
world interests through foreign and Ameri- 
can writings of the past and present 
broadens the pupil's horizon. In the second 
half, he is made aware of some of the ties 
which give these interests unity. Such a 
book leads naturally from Excursions in 
Fact and Fancy and Your World in Prose 
and Verse, the first two volumes in this, 
the “Cultural Growth Series.” 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools 
is the 1950 yearbook, NEA Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. It discusses problems of mental health 
in elementary and secondary schools within 
the context of growth and development of 
children and youth; price $3. Address the 
association at 1201-16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. 


Hollis P. Allen, professor of education, 
Claremont Graduate School, has written 
“The Federal Government and Education,” 
the original and complete study for the 
Hoover Commission task force on public 
welfare. Dr. Allen presents herein the full 
text of an intensive report prepared at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, DC. 
This authoritative study of over 300 pages 
is one of the McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion; price $4; address the company at 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Bernice Dredla, president of the School 
Women’s Council of Los Angeles City 
Schools, calls attention to an outstanding 
article “Luxury Has Its Price For Johnnie, 
Too!” by Esther L. Mathewson, editor of 
the Los Angeles School Journal. The ar- 
ticle, originally appearing in the Los An- 
geles Daily News, and republished in the 
Los Angeles School Journal, is an admirable 
statement explaining present-day schools 
and methods, 


English For Today, just published, is a 
completely new series of texts for English 
grammar and composition courses, grades 
9-12. The authors, Martha Gray and Clar- 
ence Hach, are both in the department of 
English, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. The approach is through 
the techniques of communication, — speak- 
ing, writing, listening, and reading, — 
closely correlated and integrated. For com- 


plete details address the publishers, J.B 


Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 


S 
Chicago 6, Illinois. _— 


Life Adjustment Booklets are published 
monthly, September through May, 6(¢ 
each, and cover in an authoritative and 
interesting way the problems of the teen. 
ager. Address Science Research Associates 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 
Illinois, for complete catalog of guidance 
materials and occupational information. 


Be Your Own Lighting Expert, how yoy 
can make the most of your present facilj- 
ties, is a valuable illustrated article by 
Charles D. Gibson, supervising field repre- 
sentative, Los Angeles Office of School 
Planning, State Department of Education, 
Formerly a California classroom teacher and 
superintendent of schools, he presents in 
NEA Journal, April issue, practical material 
in a helpful way. 









MILLS COLLEGE 
in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1950 SUMMER SESSION 
8 JULY TO 19 AUGUST 
(For men and women — Resident and 
non-resident) 
Child Development 
Mary Woods’ Bennett, Frances-Ruth 
Armstrong, Ellen Graue, Betty Jean Hull 
Children’s Theatre 
L. Louise Stephens 


Creative Art Workshop 
Max Beckmann, guest artist, William A. 
Gaw, F. Carlton Ball, Robert Coleman, 
Mary Ann Ellison, Alfred Neumeyer, 
Ilse Schulz 
























Dance 
Eleanor Lauer, Ruth Lenz, Doris Denni- 
son 

Education (Kindergarten Workshop) 
Persis H. Cowan, Meidel Applegate, 
Marion Jenkins, Dorothy Levens, Lois 
Will 


La Maison Francaise 
Madeleine Milhaud, Henri Rene Lenor- 
mand, Marie Kalff, Luc Dariosecq, Doris 
Hernried, Bernadette Le Nail, Marc Levi- 
Saglier, Gerald Maurois, Nicole Samuel, 
Claude Valabregue 

Music 
Luther B. Marchant, Darius Milhaud, 
Egon Petri. Budapest String Quartet, 
Alexander Libermann, Leone Evans 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 
Harriet Hayes, Marion Brown, Edith 
Kasin 

Resident fees (tuition, board, room, health 
services) for six week session... $250.00 

Write for catalogue .... 
Office of Summer Session 

Mills College — Oakland 13, California 


ADVENTURE TOYS 
Hollow Blocks Floor Blocks 
Building Boards 
Easels Screens 


Box 979, Palo Alto, California 


FOR SALE — The Millers Summer Camp for 
Boys, Deep Cove, B.C., Canada. This is your 
chance to acquire a fully-equipped, operating 


camp for 37 boys or girls. 30 yrs. camping 
experience went into its layout and equip- 
ment, Will be operated this summer by The 
Millers. Offered for summer 1951. Ideal for 
2 teachers. Millers retiring from camp busi- 
ness to produce travelog films. Write for 
inventory and details: The Millers, 214 Dor- 
land St., San Francisco 14, California. 
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COOPERATIVE ASSEMBLIES 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Mrs. Wing has spent two noon hours each 
week teaching the dances to the students 
and has devoted many hours after school in 
directing recreational programs for the stu- 
dents and practicing for programs. She has 
well deserved the gratitude and praise that 
she has received from the students, faculty, 
and parents. 

Mrs. Taylor has chosen outstanding musi- 
cians and has recommended them to the 
school assembly chairman so that there have 
teen talented soloists, instrumental, and 
yocal groups presented for the enjoyment 
and education of our students. Two fine 
pianists from the high school and several 
choral groups from the high school and 
junior college have come highly recom- 
mended by the group, and our students have 
found their programs very inspiring. 

Another group recommended by the 
“Friends of Music” is a local dancing school 
under the direction of Ramon Renov, which 
brought us a lovely program of tap and toe 
dancing. Some of our own students partici- 
pated in the program, displaying their 
dancing ability and many of their beautiful 
costumes. 


Hawaiian students from our junior college. 


have formed a group to foster their native 
songs and dances. Our students loved their 
programs and were greatly interested in the 
stories told in the movements of the hula. 


Vocational guidance is directed by two 
counselors, Julia Klauer and James Arnett, 
and principal, Stanley J. Milford. Several 
very worthwhile programs have been 
planned by them in cooperation with Mrs. 
Bessie Swenson, president of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Salinas. 


Agriculture, merchandising and cosmotol- 
ogy are three of the fields that have been 
discussed. When cosmotology was featured 
our auditorium stage was virtually changed 
into a beauty salon. The program was intro- 
duced with a skit by several of our teachers 
portraying the barber shop of the 1900's. 
A barber shop quartet revived several old 
melodies and dances, much to the amuse- 
ment of the student body, and a dapper 
barber with a handle-bar mustache revived 
many of the unsanitary acts committed by 
barbers of a few decades ago. 


Following the entertainment, Mrs. Birdie 
Finn, a former public school teacher and 
director of the beauty college in Salinas, 
talked to the students about the history of 
cosmotology, educational requirements, op- 
portunities for employment, opportunities 
for advancement, and salaries that might be 
expected in the field. Both the negative and 
positive sides of the field were discussed. 
Styles were then discussed and demonstra- 
tions were given by student operators from 
the college. 

Movies supplied by the Standard Oil 
Company from its fine selection of films in 
over 100 different fields have proved very 
interesting and helpful. A number of films 
have correlated very well with topics being 
discussed in social studies and English. 
Other films have stimulated interest in art 
and shop. “Hobby Parade,” a review of 
many popular hobbies, created so much 
interest that students produced a hobby 
parade of their own, which now has become 
an annual event in the school year. 


EACH program has left a fine feeling with 

the student that there are many interest- 
ing professions in life — choose wisely, train 
well, learn to live with life, with the people 
who make life and there will always be a 
Place for you. 
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‘It’s News to Me” 


These announcements by 
manufacturers of NEW products 
are of interest to California teachers 


and administrators. 


“Safety Voice” gives the school bus driver 
complete voice control of the children. It 
permits him to give instructions to children 
approaching and leaving the bus, as well as 
directing their actions inside the bus. It 
consists of inside and outside speakers, one 
microphone (either stationary or hand), a 
control-unit, and a compact power-supply 
unit. It can be quickly installed in any 
school bus and is inexpensive to own and 
operate. Stan C. Lindstrom & Company, 
517 Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


“Hilco-Lustre” is a highly slip-resistant, 
liquid floor-renewer. Applied to floor sur- 
faces with a mop or other suitable applicator, 
Hilco-Lustre dries to a hard film surface in 
less than 30 minutes, without buffing or 
polishing. It was designed as a finish for 
rubber-tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, plastic 
floors and sealed, varnished or painted 
floors. Hillyard Chemical Company, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


“Modernfold”’ is a fabric-covered, metal- 
framed, movable wall which enables school 
authorities to break up big rooms for sepa- 
rate classes and activities, yet still have the 
big room when needed for a large group. 
These doors fold like an accordion in their 
opening and closing action. The covering 
is fire-resistant and will not crack, chip or 
peel; it is easily washed with soap and water 
and is available in a wide range of colors. 
New Castle Products, New Castle, Indiana. 


“Micro-Beam” for the SVE _ projector 
performs essentially the same function as 
high-priced arc lamp micro-projectors. Cross 
sections, whole mounts, temporary mounts 
and other flat objects can be effectively 
projected with this attachment, price $27.50. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


CURE FOR FEAR 
(Continued from Page 11) _ 


tion) was released from his neck and he 
was free. 


I, too, am free of all the self-imposed, 
encumbering “albatrosses” that I used to 
impose on myself. 


I have found such truly satisfying happi- 
ness in my daily living and teaching that I 
want to share my “secret” of happiness with 
all the world —at least with anyone who 
will be willing to try so simple a solution 
to life's complexities. Now, every day is 
a joyous song. There are no “bad” days. 
I look forward to seeing my students as one 
anticipates adventure. 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
want to add that this has nothing to do with 
any specific creed or religion. It has only 
to do with your personal relation to God; 
God as your personal friend, adviser, com- 
forter, and guide; but most of all, God as 
your loving Father, who forgives your 
weaknesses and mistakes because He loves 
you. 





SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Interamerican Summer School 
Saltillo, Mexico 


SEVENTH SEASON: 
July 3- Aug. 11 — Nov. 13-Dec, 22 


Three hours daily intensified Conversation 
with Private tutors. Scheduled classes in 
Language and Mexican Culture. All Mexi- 
can Faculty. M.A. Degree. Incorporated 
Mex. Dept. University Studies. Commercial 
training. G. |. Approved. Reasonable rates, 
good climate. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida 8, Colo. 








CHIMES MANOR 


Offers a home-like summer residence 















for teachers. Attractive single and 
double rooms facing Golden Gate Park. 


New Furniture + Excellent Meals 
Reasonable Rates 


This is truly a place where out-of-town 
MEN AND WOMEN can enjoy visiting 
San Francisco and feel at home. 


Excellent transportation to all points of 
interest in the Bay Area. 


Owned-operated by Aletha Mortensen, 
a member of CTA. 


CHIMES MANOR 
1994-8 Fell Street San Francisco 
EVergreen 6-9862 


EUROPE 


Escorted or Independent Tours 
By Air or Steamer 
Individual Itinerary Designed To 
Suit Your Own Requirements 
Tours of Any Length 
Prices To Fit Your Purse 


COSMOS TRAVEL BUREAU 
610 S. Broadway VA. 7990 
Room 526—L. A. 14 








STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
mexico study and adventure 
ALASKA trips by motor, bicycle, 

steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS izth Year. Booklee TM] 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 


SUMMER STUDENTS 


Attending University of Southern 
California 
Approved homes on campus 
Rooms with or without meals 
For reservations write or phone 
ROSS RESIDENCE, 1057 West 36th St. 
Los Angeles 7 - RE 9590 
SCOTT MANOR, 1053 West 36th Street 
Los Angeles 7 - PA 9398 


MEXICO 


ALL EXPENSE Tours—Meals Included 
BY AIR $165 Pleasure Packed Full Wk. 
BY RAIL $225 Pleasure Packed 14 Days 

Other 8, 10, 12, 15-Day Tours to Choose 
From. Taxco — Acapulco — Cuernavaca 
— Puebla— Toluca—Floating Gardens— 


610 S. Broadway, COSMOS VA-7990 


L. A. 14, Rm. 526 





OUPS ce 


or the Abshing 


ees cooperates with you in your 
school and personal plans by offering 
some interesting booklets, maps and catalogs 
in this issue. You will get the material more 
quickly by writing directly to the advertisers. 
The coupon below is for your convenience 
in securing several items. 


24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching, a 16-page booklet, tells how tape- 
recording is used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science and social studies classes. 
Pictures and sketches. Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. 


45. Travel booklets — “Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tours” and “Thrift- 
tailored Tours.” Continental Trailways. 


54. Quiz, Jr.— A _ pocket-size booklet 
containing 100 questions and answers about 
railroads and their types of service, equip- 
ment, and workers; illustrated with two-color 
drawings. Copies for classroom distribu- 
tion. For middle grades. Association of 
American Railroads. 


55. Service booklets for teaching the use 
of the encyclopedia. Consists of teachers 
manual, pupils workbook and pupils exer- 
cise book. Available to schools or teachers 
having access to a post-war edition of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through 
the 1949 edition. 


56. Toys and games catalog for pre- 
school, nursery and home games. Over 40 
items listed. Each product is designed to 
aid finger manipulation, to encourage mus- 
cular and mental coordination and to bring 
out latent talents — while providing educa- 
tional entertainment for pre-school young: 
sters. Milton Bradley Company. 


57. A pageant entitled “Old King Coal 
Reigns Here” for elementary school chil- 
dren, which can comprise 17 (more or less) 
characters and can be inexpensively put on. 
Available in single copies to teachers. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


58. Society for Visual Education New 
Projector and Accessories Catalog, fully 
describes products and their applications. 
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COMING EVENTS 


May 1— Child Health Day. 

May 1-5 — California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; state convention. Santa Cruz. 

May 6 — California Association for Child- 
hood Education, southern section; regular 
meeting. At Town and Country Restaurant, 
Palm Springs; Riverside County Branch 
members as hostesses. 

May 6 — California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Central regional meeting. Redwood 
City. 

May 13—CTA Southern Section Council; 
regular meeting. At the Section headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles. 

May 13 —California Speech Therapy 
Society, Southern Section; regular meeting. 
Knott’s Berry Farm, Los Angeles. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


for each item checked. 
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May 13—Pacific Arts 
Northern California Section; s 
At San Francisco Academy 
Art. 

May 14 — Mother's Day. 

May 18-25 — National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers; national convention 
Long Beach. ‘ 

May 22-24— National Conference on 
Citizenship; 5th annual meeting. Washing. 
ton, DC. 

May 30 — Memorial Day. 


June 10—CTA State Board of Direc 
tors; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

June 12-16 — Seminar in Driver Edué, 
tion; for college instructors. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

June 14 — Flag Day. 

June 18 — Father’s Day. 

June 19-22 — National Association of 
Student Councils; 14th annual national 
cenference. West High School, Denver. 

June 20-24 — California County Librar. 
ians; annual convention. Sacramento. 

June 21-24 — California Library Associa. 
tion; anriual meeting. Sacramento. 

June 25-July 14— National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, NEA 
Division of Adult Education Services and 
cooperating universities. Bethel, Maine. 

June 26-July 14— Conference on the 
Education of the Spanish-Speaking Child; 
auspices of State Department of Education. 
University of Redlands. 

June 26-July 14—Conference on 
Curriculum for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
of the Elementary School; auspices of State 
Department of Education. San Francisco 
State College. 

June 27-30 — Claremont College Reading 
Conference; 18th annual session. Scripps 
College Campus. 

June 27-30— NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; national conference on standards for 
teacher education institutions. Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

June 29— CTA Special Party entrains 
for NEA meetings at St. Louis. 


July 2-7 — National Education Associa 
tion; 88th annual meeting of the Repre: 
sentative Assembly. St. Louis, Missouri. 

July 2-7—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; meetings. St. Louis, Missouri. 

July 2-7 — NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; summer meetings. 
St. Louis. 

July 4 — Independence Day. 


July 10-21 — NEA Department of Class 
room Teachers; 7th national conference. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 


July 13-15— Guidance Personnel; regional 
conference. San Francisco State College. 

July 17-23 — World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession; delegate assembly. 
Ottawa, Canada. 

July 17-August 11 — Conference on the 
Organization and Supervision of the 
Elementary School; auspices of State 
Department of Education. University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

July 24-August 18— NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership. At the American 
University, Washington, DC. 


August 6-13— Delta Kappa Gamma, 
national honorary society for women 
teachers; national convention. Dallas, Texas. 

August 16-19 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; home-school work- 
shop. University of California, Los Angeles. 

August 20-26 — American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; school 
for executives. University of Wisconsin, 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 







In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle 
strangely with the tempo of modern business, 
a western custom has found hearty accept- 
ance. With Thailanders, as with people 
everywhere, Coca-Cola and the pause that 
refreshes have become part of daily living— 
just as both provide welcome, pleasant 
moments to people here at home. 
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“5 LICE CREAM 
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Three things happen when earnings go to work 


There has been a growing need in the West 
for wax...the kind used on milk cartons, 
bread wrappers and containers of other 
foods and drugs you buy. 


To fill this need, Standard of California 
recently completed a plant which refines 
excellent wax from petroleum. The plant 
cost $3,500,000; the money came out of 
earnings—or profits—and here’s what it 
meant to you: 


Better protected and packaged products, 
of course. More jobs for construction work- 
ers in building the plant; steady employ- 
ment for the men who work in it today. 
More sales for small businesses because the 
money paid to the workers involved has 
naturally spread to the grocer, the depart- 
ment store, the doctor and every other busi- 
ness and profession. 
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This is one example—a 3% million dollar 
example—of how earnings are put to work 
and keep our economy running. There are 
many others, for Standard of California has 
spent more than $500,000,000 just since the 
war for plants and facilities to serve you 
oo 














































